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IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec12” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, 1912. } 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for ——— sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
; times 14caline otimesiicaline | 
12 12 (t yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 25th of the preceding 














Join the National Right Now 


by sending one dollar for its official organ, 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review, from now to the 
end of 1013, and then after Sept.1 send 50 
cents for membership to one of the National 
Branches for membership to the end of 
1913. Thisis in accordance with an action 
taken by the Board of Directors. 


The Review now has a Board of three edi- 
tors, thus insuring a more than “one man”’ 
paper. What the Review will have to say 
about the crop conditions this fall will be 
worth reading. Remember we have been 
getting crop reports from our members and 
subscribers, having sent a blank to each 
one. Send in your subscription of One Dol- 
lar now and reap all the benefits. 


OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association shall be to 
aid its members in the business of bee-keep- 
ing; to help in the sale of their honey and 
beeswax; and to promote the interests of 
bee-keepers in any other direction decided 
upon by the Board of Directors. 


Officers 


President—George W. York, Sandpoint, Ida. 
Vice-Pres.—Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ont. Can. 
Secretary—E. B. Tyrrell, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer—N. E. France, Platteville, Wis. 


Directors 


E. D. Townsend, Chm., Remus, Mich. 
Wesley C. Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
Franklin Wilcox, Mauston, Wis. 
. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vermont. 
. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 
Send Dues to the Secretary, E. B. Tyrrell. 


Annual Membership Dues $1.50, one- 
third (so cents) of which goes to the local 
branch where such branch is organized. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Tennessee-Bred 
QUEENS 


40 years’ experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-band Italians Only 


I am at last up with all contracts, and can fill or- 
ders by return mail—two to five dozen daily. 
Prices for remainder of season— 


Untested, one for 75c; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.50. Tested, 
double these prices. The very best BREEDER, $10.00; 
Select Breeder, $5.00. 


John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
SPECIAL _ © Days’ Sale 


Best No. 1 sections, 1000, $4.00; 2000, $7.60. 
Plain, 25c less. Best white pine Hives with 
supers, $1.25; 10-fr., $1.40. 24 lbs. 2-inch glass 
shipping-cases, 15c. Mother-wort seed, per 
package, toc, postpaid. Catalog free. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J.J, WILDER. 








Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE - KEEPER’S 





NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE. 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HON EYVILLE, a. 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and so transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








SURE, 0ld Combs are Valuable 


IF SHIPPED TO US FOR RENDERING 


We Extract 99! Percent of Wax 


And then Pay you Highest Market Prices, or 2 cents addi- 
tional in Trade 
YOU CAN’T APPROACH THAT FOR PROFIT 
We need great quantities of Comb and Extracted Honey 
Write us 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


“The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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George W. York 
Sandpoint, 
Bonner | daho 


County 
A Big Bargain—Must Sell 


A friend of mine here has 10 acres, 
3% acres under cultivation, bal. excel- 
lent celery land; large 3-room house 
with closet, bath-room, kitchen-sink, 
and built-in features in kitchen; wood- 
shed and 20 h. p. boiler under it; green- 
house 16x20 feet, stocked; abundance 
of springs with best of water; 2 horse- 
power gasoline engine. 1% miles from 
Sandpoint, and two other towns within 
1% miles. 14 acre in strawberries, bal. 
in garden-truck. Good market for all 
that can be raised. Fine location for 
bees and poultry,also. Cost $4500 four 
months ago; will sacrifice $500 if sold 
at once. Terms, % down, balance on 
or before 5 years. 
want,a good thing. Address the under- 
signed, as I would like to help my 
friend who,on account of other busi- 
ness, will sacrifice as stated. I con- 
sider it a fine opportunity to get an es- 
tablished business and home. 


Untested Italian Queens 


The kind I have furnished for years— 
the rest of the season at these prices: 
1 for 75c; 3 for $2.10; 6 for $4.00; or 
12 for $7.50. 


Some Special Offers 


American Bee Journal one year 
($1.00) with either “ First Lessons in 
Bee-Keeping” (50c), or Doolittle’s 
“Scientific Queen-Rearing ” (50c), for 
only $1.00; or the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year with both of the books men- 
tioned—all postpaid for only $1.40. 

If you prefer, you can have Gleanings 
in Bee Culture for a year instead of 
the American Bée Journal in the above 
special offer; or, if you want both 
books and both bee-papers, send $2.20. 

Send for my free Circular of other 
special offers. ; 


White Sweet Clover 
Seed 


I have a quantity of White Sweet 
Clover Seed in Chicago, IIl., which I 
will sell at the following low prices so 
long as it lasts, all orders to be sent to 
me here at Sandpoint, Idaho: 

5 lbs. for 80c; 10 Ibs. for $1.50; 25 
lbs. for $3.50; 50 Ibs. for $6.50; or 100 
lbs. for $12.00. 

lf wanted by freight, add 25c for cart- 

age on your order. 
_ While I make the handling of bee- 
literature a specialty, I also take sub- 
scriptions for general magazines. Write 
me what you would like in the way of 
bee-papers, bee-books, etc., and I will 
be glad to quote you some attractive 
prces. Address, 


George W. York, 
Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sendpoint, Bonner Co., idaho 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Write quick if you 7 
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American 


Italian Queen-Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 

GEORGE W. York & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders,and the workers are 


showing up fine I introduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. AW.8 
. W. SWAN. 


Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. 

GzorGcE W. York & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best. She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has provea a 
good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 


GEORGE W. Yor«K & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 

ne. E. E. McCoum. 

Marion Co., Ill., July 13. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens. 


Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 3% 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


-<“2£ 077 24777727 





Marshfield, Wis. 


“-2*2*e+*+e+7-* 


are Cans of quality, manufactured in the most up-to-date can fac- 
tory in the World by expert can makers who, from many years of 
practical experience, know how. You cannot afford to overlook us 
when placing your can business. 


We Make a Specialty of Friction Top 


and other Cans for Honey 


carrying a large stock of same in our Chicago factory for prompt 
shipment. 


LARGEST INDEPENDENT CAN MAKERS IN EXISTENCE 


Factories at Chicago, 
Pennsylvania. 


Syracuse, Baltimore and Canonsburg, 
Write for prices. 


Continental Can Company 
No. 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sales Office: 
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THEY WOULD SAY : 
“GIVE US 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It’s Clean. It’s Pure. It’s Fragrant. 
It’s just like the Comb we make ourselves.”’ 
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If you are not using ‘‘ Dadant’s Foundation” drop us a card 
and we will give you prices, or tell you where you can get it 
near you— 


Agents Everywhere. 
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Sugar in Europe 


Bee-keepers in this country are in- 
clined to regret that sugar is so cheap, 
as the tendency of low-priced sugar is 
to depress the price of honey. On the 
other side of the water the case isa 
little different. From reading the Ger- 
man bee-papers one gets the impres- 
sion that if bee-culture is to flourish 
bee-keepers must be able to get sugar 
at alow price, and many pages have 
been occupied with discussing the 
matter ef obtaining sugar free of duty. 
One proposition is totry to securea 
law allowing denatured sugar to be im- 
ported without tariff. But it is difficult 
to put anything in sugar that will make 
it unfit for human consumption that 
will not at the same time make it ob- 
jectionable to the bees. Another plan 
which is perhaps already successful in 
some places, is to allow sugar to the 
amount of 15 pounds per colony, with- 
out being denatured, to be obtained 
duty-free. 





Bees Cleaning Out Combs 


On page 205 of the American Bee 
Journal for July, Mr. Wilder tells 
about setting outa lot of extracting- 
combs for the bees to work onat a 
time when they are inclined to rob, 
and says the bees will not tear down 
the combs, but clean them up nicely. 
While no doubt this was true with Mr. 
Wilder, it is only right to warn the be- 
ginner that under certain conditions 
there is danger that the combs may be 
badly torn. 

The probability is that the combs 
Mr. Wilder used were tough, old combs, 
and such combs may be safely left to 
the mercies of the bees. If they are 
new and tender it depends upon cir- 
cumstances whether they may or may 
not be torn to pieces. Take anew 
comb at atime when bees are getting 
nothing from the field, and expose it to 


EDITORIAL ¢&) COMMENTS 














where the bees of 10 or more colonies 
have freeaccess to it, and you may rely 
upon the bees to gnaw away a large 
part of the comb. At least that is the 
case in this locality. 


There are two ways in which bees 
may be induced to clean the honey out 
of tender combs without tearing them. 
One is the B. Taylor plan. Have so 
many combs in proportion to the num- 
ber of bees, that the bees will spread 
themselves over the combs without 
crowding in large numbers upon any 
one spot. They do not tear the combs 
unless much crowded and struggling 
with each other. 


The otheris the Miller plan. Pile 
up the supers of combs or of sections, 
and allow an _ entrance only large 
enough for a single bee to enter at a 
time. One such entrance may be al- 
lowed for every 2 or 3 supers. The 
bees may crowd at the entrance, but 
once inside there is no crowding, and 
hence no gnawing of the combs. 


The Taylor plan is the better wher- 
ever the number of combs is sufficient. 
Perhaps one super for every 2 or 3 col- 
onies may be considered safe. Spread 
the combs out as much as possible, so 
as to give free access to all. Possibly 
it is safer to use the Miller plan when 
there are as many as 3 colonies toa 
super. 





Dr. Zander on Foul Brood 


This office is in receipt of No. 1 ofa 
series of handbooks of bee-knowledge 
by Prof. Dr. Enoch Zander, of the 
Royal Institute for Bee- Keeping at 
Erlangen, Germany. This number is 
devoted to foul brood and its treat- 
ment, and contains 30 pages with 8 
illustrations, besides 4 fine plates rep- 
resenting bacilli and diseased combs. 
Under the head of foul brood he dis- 
tinguishes 3 diseases: 

1. Pickled brood (Sauerbrut). 


2. European foul brood (Eaulbrut). 

3. American foul brood (Brutpest). 

The first two are called mild foul 
brood, and the third malignant. As 
the work was written two years ago, 
European foul brood is charged up to 
Bacillus alvet, together with Stripto- 
coccus apis. (We now know that ac- 
cording to the investigations of our 
Dr. White, the real miscreant is Bacii- 
lus pluton.) 

In most respects the description of 
the diseases and their treatment is the 
same that we are familiar with, but 
European is called “stinking foul 
brood,” and American “ non-stinking.” 


‘Surely, that does not describe the smells 


as they are known on this side, for an 
average case of European foul brood 
may be said to be pleasantly fragrant 
compared with a bad case of American. 
One might think there was a confusion 
of names, but that can hardly be, for it 
is the ropy kind that is called “non- 
stinking.” Other German writers, at 
least some of them, agree with Dr. 
Zander in this. Is it possible that there 
is such a marked differénce in odors 
there and here, or how can the matter 
be accounted for ? 


Dr. E. F. Phillips gives the answer to 
the puzzle. He says: 


“T think that the confusion concern- 
ing the odor of the two types of dis- 
ease originated with Dr. Burri. He 
examined his material entirely from 
laboratory samples, and in that way I 
judge did not get the full benefit of the 
odor of American foul-broody colonies. 
In his paper he specifies that in order 
to determine the odor,the dead larve 
should be removed on a small stick and 
held close to the nose. If this is tried 
European foul brood really develops a 
stronger odor in most cases. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that any such name 
should be given to either disease, be- 
cause it has only led to confusion. Our 
descriptions of American foul brood, 
the special emphasis which we have 
laid on the odor, has led a consider- 
able number of Europeans to doubt 
whether our American foul brood is 
the same as the Aichtstinkende foul 
brood. I have found some European 
foul brood cases, however, that would 
do justice to old cheese when it came 
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to odor. 
ferring to some of the good German 
varieties of cheese when he makes this 
comparison.” 


Of course, Zander was re- 








Is Bordeaux Mixture Poisonous 
to Bees ? 


In the Agricultural Gazette, of New 
South Wales, quoted in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture for June 15, one apiarist 
sustains the harmlessness of spraying 
blossoms in regard to the bees. He 
reports that, in his experience, neither 
the Bordeaux mixture nor the subse- 
quent arsenate of lead had any affect 
upon the bees, when they worked upon 
the bloom. . d 

It may be opportune to state in this 
connection thatthe Bordeaux mixture, 
when unmixed with arsenates or other 
poisons, is of itself comparatively harm- 
less. Those who have had occasion to 
use it know that its copper taste makes 
it extremely unpalatable. The least 
quantity of it upon fruit or blossom 
would render the juices unfit to use on 
account of its extreme bitterness. Be- 
sides, the sulphate of copper and lime, 
which enter its composition, can hardly 
be listed as poisonous by the side of 
the arsenic or other insect poisons 
usually employed. The Bordeaux mix- 
ture is of value only upon fungi, like 
the black-rot, but is harmless to insects 
unless they are literally soaked with it. 

Concerning this question, we read 
the following in L’Apiculteur of Paris, 
June, 1912, over the signature of the 
renowned Dr. Carton: 

“*Having a large area devoted to grapes in 
my garden, near my apiary,I made divers 
observations upon this matter. The addi- 
tion of sugar to the sulphate solution in- 
creases its adherence to the leaves of the 
vines, so that the first rain storm may not 
dissolve and remove the mixture. Usually 
molasses is used in doses of 5 grams per 
liter of solution. I have added to the anti- 
cryptogamic solutions different sweet prep- 
arations, first molasses, then pure sugar. 
During the past two years I have even used 
honey in the copper solution, and have never 
seen any bees upon it.” 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that the arsenical preparations are in- 
jurious to all insects, bees included. 





Feeding Sugar to Bees 


It is possible that it will to some ex- 
tent always seem, at least in some 
places,a matter of necessity to feed 
more or less sugar. Better to feed 
sugar than to let the bees starve, or to 
winter them on honey that will kill 
them. But, onsome accounts, it would 
be better if no sugar were ever fed to 
bees. There is always danger of the 
suspicion that when sugar is fed it is 
with the intention of having it go into 
the surplus. However good sugar may 
be for bees as a food for winter, it can- 
not compare with honey as the proper 
food to be used for brood-rearing. 

Neither is there the gain financially 
that some imagine in replacing honey 
with sugar. On paper it looks likea 
good thing. Say sugar can be bought 
at 5 cents a pound, and honey can be 
sold at 10 cents. A pound of sugar 
goes farther than a pound of honey, 
and if 20 pounds of honey be extracted 
from the brood-chamber and replaced 
with 20 pounds of sugar, isn’t that a 
clear gain of one dollar per colony ? 








But it is by no means certain that wth 
bees a pound of sugar goes as far asa 
pound of honey. Certain it is that at 
all times exceft in winter the honey is 
better for them, as already suggested, 
and even in winter, honey of good 
quality may be better food. Besides, 
there is a considerable loss in feeding. 
So when these things are considered, 
and the time reckoned that is taken for 
extracting and feeding, the dollar per 
colony would be dearly earned. 





Improvement in Bees 


It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Editor does not accept responsibility 
for the opinions expressed in con- 
tributed articles. 5 

In the current number Mr. A. F. 
Bonney, of [owa, and Mr. Slayden, of 
England, hold opposite sides in an 
argument on the improvement of the 
bee. Mr. Bonney, who shows deep 
thinking and a thorough education, 
writes entertainingly against the possi- 
bility of improving the bees. Among 
other things he says that “industry is 





face of the top-bars is clean. To keep 
the bees out of the way, an assistant 
plays smoke over the top-bars. The 
editor of the South African Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Journal commends the carbolic 
cloth to drive the bees down. This 
would at least have the advantage that 
one person could do the work, although 
possibly one alone might get along 
with the smoke. 





Queen-Candy Without Honey 


Nowadays one who ships queens by 
mail must have an inspector’s certifi- 
cate of inspection or else make affidavit 
before a notary that the honey used in 
mailing-cages is boiled. In the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review it is suggested that it 
is not necessary to use honey at all in 
queen-candy. At least one queen- 
breeder is using candy that has no 
honey in it. “Syrup is made of granu- 
lated sugar, and then powdered sugar 
is added to make the dough. To pre- 
vent crystallizing he adds a little glyc- 
erine.” Itis simply a matter of using 
sugar-syrup instead of honey, and the 











ONE OF THE SCENES WHICH HELP MAKE SANDPOINT ATTRACTIVE—LAKE PEN D’OREILLE 
(See Mr. York's article, page 276.) 


not a transmittable attribute, and that 
man is the only industrious animal 
alive.” The Editor takes an opposite 
view. As Mr. Slayden argues, the fact 
that there are variations inthe industry 
of the bee is evidence that there is 
possibility of improvement. 





Cleaning off Top-Bars 


Bees are likely to build more or less 
bur combs above top-bars. Some think 
this a good thing to encourage them 
more readily to pass into the super, 
while many prefer to have these bur 
combs scraped off when they become 
too plentiful. Some even think it pays 
to scrape the tops of the top-bars clean 
each year before the beginning of the 
honey harvest. Different tools are 
used for this purpose. Perhaps noth- 
ing is better than a common garden 
hoe with a fairly sharp blade. Stand 
at one end of the hive, put one foot 
against the top of the hive, and draw 
the hoetowards you until the upper sur- 


addition of glycerine to the syrup 
gives to the syrup the quality of honey 
as to non-crystallization. Acid might 
do as well as glycerine. 





Age of Swarming Bees 


In these days of artificial increase 
there is danger that the behavior of a 
natural swarm may be forgotten. Edi- 
tor Herrod, of the British Bee Journal, 
is giving a series of excellent talks un- 
der the heading, “Helpful Hints for 
Novices.” In one of them he says that 
one of the things the novice should 
always remember is that “it is the old 
queen and the old bees which consti- 
tute a natural swarm.” Bro. Herrod, if 
you will visit some cottager at the time 
when he is having a swarm, you may 
revise your opinion. If British bees 
deport themselves in the same way as 
American, you will find in the swarm 
old stagers with ragged wings, and 
from that down to those which have 
scarcely flown before. In the mother 
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colony will-also be found bees of all 
ages. It is well that it isso. If none 
but old bees were to go with the swarm, 
considerable readjustment would be 
needed to have work go on as it should 
in the new home. For “old bees” 
would hardly include those less than 
16 days old, and at this age housework 
has ceased and bees are fielders. So 
these fielders would have to make a 
radical change and go back to the 
work of comb-building and brood- 
feeding. 

In the Irish Bee Journal J. Tinsley 
says that the bees of a swarm “are all 
at the best age for work in the fields.” 
Is it possible that in Ireland, as well as 
in England, only field-bees go with the 
swarm ? 





Bee-Keeping and Honey at the 
Fairs : 


In our last number we mentioned 
the large amount of premiums given 
by the Minnesota State Agricultral 
Society to bees and their products, the 
total aggregating $1062, divided into 
158 awards. Other neighboring States 
are very far behind. Wisconsin leads 
with $500 in premiums, an increase of 
some $200 over last year, owing to a re- 
monstrance made by the Wisconsin 





Mr. F. WiLcox, SuPpT. OF THE BEE AND 
HONEY EXHIBIT AT THE WISCONSIN 
STATE Farr. 


State Bee-Keepers’ Association to the 
management of the State Fair, and to 
the untiring zeal of Mr. F. Wilcox, 
who is both superintendent of that de- 
partment and a director in our Na- 
tional Association. 

Illinois follows with $453 in premiums 
and 61 different awards under 21 differ- 
ent heads. As. young a State as Okla- 
homa is awarding $311 to bee-keepers 
with 57 different awards. Kansas ap- 
pears to have two State Fairs, one at 
Hutchinson, with J. J. Measer as super- 
intendent of the honey exhibit, offerin 
$290 ; the other Fair at Topeka, with J. 
P. Lucas at the head of the bee-depart- 
ment, offers $200 for bee-exhibits. In- 
diana gives $248, while Missouri ex- 
tends a paltry sum of $148 to its bee- 


keepers. The Missouri State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association has just taken 
notice of this, and proposes to ask for 
an increase. Missouri is reported in 
the census as having 40,000 bee-keepers, 
and can afford more money for pre- 
miums. As small a district as that of 


- Greater St. John, N. B., gives $100 to 


bee-culture. 


There is no reason why the bee- 
keepers’ associations should not ob- 
tain recognition by an increase in the 
number and amount of premiums at 
Fairs. As Mr. Herrod, of England, 
says: “There is no better way to push 
the sale of our products than good Fair 
exhibits.” Each State association 
should keep this in mind, and take 
Minnesota as a model. 





Salt Fatal to Bees 


There is a more or less general be- 
lief that it is important to give salt to 
bees. As proof of this it is pointed 
out that bees frequent objectionable 
places as drinking-places, and it is 
supposed that they do so because of 
the salt contained in the liquids found 
there. It has been claimed, however, 


that bees do not go to such places be- 
cause of the salt, but because the liquid 
is warm. However that may be, it 
seems that great harm may be done,by 


obliging bees to take salt at a time 
when they cannot fly to quench their 
thirst. In Bien. Centralblatt it is re- 
ported that two apiaries, one of them 
containing 38 colonies, were entirely 
wiped out, and analysis showed no dis- 
ease present, but a notable quantity of 
salt; in one case as much a 1 percent 
in the syrup that had been given. The 
bees did not die upon the combs, but 
were mostly upon the bottom-board, as 
if they had left the cluster in a vain 
search for water. 





Legal Honey in Australia 


From the Australasian Bee-Keeper 
we learn that according to the pure- 
food law of New South Wales, honey 
may contain 26 percent of water as 
against 25 percent in this country. 
Here is the requirement: 

““Honey shall be nectar and saccharine 
exudation of plants, gathered, modified and 
stored in the comb by the honey-bee; it 
shall contain no more than 26 parts per cen- 
tum of water, not less than 60 parts per cen- 
tum of reducing sugars, and shall not yield 
more than three-fourths of one part per cen- 
tum of ash. It shall not include the product 
of the bees fed wholly or in part on sugar or 
glucose, artificial sweetening substance, 
added coloring matter or other foreign sub- 
stance.” 

It is also required that a copy of the 
pure-food law be posted conspicuously 
in the honey-house. 


NEws ITEMS" 





Death of Hon. R. L. Taylor 


We are very sorry to have to inform 
the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal of the death of Hon. R. L. Taylor, 
of Michigan, which occurred at Lapeer 
Aug. 17. He was almost 73 years old 
at the time of his death. 








Hon. R. L. TAYLOR. 
‘R. L. Taylor was born at Almont, 
Mich., Nov. 3, 1839, being one of 14 





children in the Taylor family. At the 
age of 19, the loss of his father threw 
the burden of the farm work on Mr. 
Taylor. Being of that sturdy and in- 
dustrious Scotch stock, however, he was 
able to meet the situation, besides pre- 
paring himself for a college education, 
which he in time acquired by attending 
the Michigan University. 

Hon. Taylor pursued a business voca- 
tion for some years, but finally drifted 
into law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1869. tHe was at various times Re- 
corder of Deeds, District Attorney, as 
well as State Representative, all of 
which positions he filled with the great- 
est degree of efficiency. 

Like many others, Mr. Taylor grew 
gradually into the bee-business, begin- 
ning in 1878 with only two colonies of 
bees. Devoting the best of his ability 
to the bees, as he had always done to 
his other business, he soon grew to be 
a large bee-keeper, one of the largest 
in Michigan, producing tons of honey 
each season. He always maintained 
that the successful bee-keeper must be 
a specialist, and he proved his point by 
his own experience. 

Being at different times President of 
the National Association, President of 
the Michigan Association, State In- 
spector of Apiaries for Michigan, as 
wellas holding many other important 
offices in the large associations, he al- 
ways fulfilled his duties towards the 
people he was serving, as well as to his 
own conscience, so ably that his re- 
election was no uncommon occurrence. 

Although the bee-keeping world suf- 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE MISSOURI STATE MEETING, HELD AT MEXxIco, Mo., AUG. I AND 2. 
From left to right—Mr. C. P. Dadant, J. F. Sandker, M. E. Darby, W. L. Kent, J. F. Diemer, Prof. Shobe, Irving Long, Mr. Thomp- 


son, Ed Gladish, Mr. Jones, J. W. Rouse, Col. W. D. Fronville, E. C.S. Miller, John Gamble, Noble Barnes, John Bachman. 


Front row— 


Mrs. N. Spencer, Miss Rena Rouse, Miss Gladys Robinson, Miss Bertie M. Rouse, Miss Ruth Rouse, Nathan Spencer, R. A. Holekamp. 


fers a great loss in the death of one of 
its great teachers, yet we may console 
ourselves with the fact that Mr. Taylor 
has left a memorial to himself in the 
shape of numerous teachings which he 
has left in his writings and in his con- 
versation. His valuable experience is 
not lost to the bee-keeping world. 


———__—_. 


The Three Deadly Foods.—Under the 
above title, Dr. Carton, of Paris, a 
noted physician, treats of three prod- 
ucts in common use in civilized coun- 
tries, alcohol, meat and sugar. He de- 
clares them dangerousto public health. 

On the first of these products, many 
people will agree, but with the second 
and third exceptions will be taken, 
However, much depends, in any case. 
upon the method of consumption and 
the amount of each product consumed. 
Meat is especially injurious when not 
sufficiently masticated. Sugar is held 
by Dr. Carton as responsible for thein- 
creasing number of cases of diabetes, 
as it appears that within the past 30 
years the number of deaths from that 
disease has quadrupled. He holds that 
fruit sugar and honey are healthful and 
“living sugars,” while the product 
manufactured with chemicals from 
beets or starch is “dead food.” Carton 
holds, like some contemporaries, that 


more people die from overeating than 
starvation. His book is worth reading. 
It is published in French. (Maloine, 
Paris, 1 f. 25.) 
Oe 

Missouri State Meeting.—The Mis- 
souri bee-keepers met at the home of 
their president, J. W. Rouse, in Mexico, 
on Aug. land2. Although the attend- 
ance was not large,important measures 
were taken and great interest was ex- 
hibited. Excellent and helpful remarks 
were made by J. W. Rouse, president; 
T. G. Wilson, Secretary of the State 


Board of Agriculture, Columbus, Mo.; 
C. P. Dadant, President Illinois State 


Association, Hamilton, Ill; R. A. 
Holekamp, of St. Louis; M. E. Darby, 
of Springfield; W.L. Kent and E. C. S. 
Miller, of Mexico; E. B. Gladish, of 
Higginsville; Irving E. Long, Marce- 
line; J. F. Sandker, of Woodlandville, 
and others. 

It was decided to continue affiliation 
with the National. President Rouse 
explained that it was through a mis- 
understanding that he had reported, in 
the American Bee Journal, that the 
National Secretary had returned money 
remitted for memberships. On the 
contrary, the secretary, Mr. Tyrrell, 
had sent to the Missouri secretary, Mr. 
Diemer, a number of names of adher- 
ents which he had received from Mis- 


souri and other neighboring States 
having no representation, and had ac- 
companied them with a remittance of 
50 cents, as the State’s share in each 
membership fee of $1.50. 

In view of the fact that some mem- 
bers did not wish to become members 
of the National, it was decided to allow 
such persons as wished to do so to be- 
come members of the State Associa- 
tion only, by payment of 50 cents in- 
stead of $1.50. 

Attention having been called to the 
small amount allowed for bees and 
honey in the State Fair list, a commit- 
tee was appointed to interview the offi- 
cers of the State Fair Board, and re- 
quest them to increase the premiums 
to bees and honey. 

Resolutions were passed requesting 
the Legislature to increase the appro- 
priation for the State Inspector. Mr. 
Darby, the inspector, gave a general 
statement of his: work, and explained 
that a number of deputies would have 
to be appointed in order to cover the 
territory for inspection at the proper 
season. He stated that there are some 
40,000 bee-keepers in Missouri, and 
that a thorough inspection will require 
much labor. 

In order to secure recognition, it 
was resolved to take steps to incorpo- 
rate the State Association and ask the 
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State Legislature for an appropriation 
similar to that secured by the State 
Horticultural Association. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Darby delivered an address on the 
“Need of Education in Bee-Keeping 
Among the Farmers.” Mr. Darby is 
in favor of teaching bee-culture in the 
country schools, and gave very con- 
vincing arguments on this subject. 

Officers were elected as follows: J. 
W. Rouse, of Mexico, President; R. A. 
Holekamp, of St. Louis, Vice-president ; 
J. F. Diemer, of Liberty, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

After a very enjoyable meeting, the 
members parted with many thanks to 
Mr. Rouse and his three pretty daugh- 
ters for their hospitailty. 


_—————— 


Statistics.According to the Year- 
book of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1911, the import of beeswax into 
the United States for the year ending 
June 30, 1911, was 902,904 pounds, of a 
value of $270,112, or practically 30 cents 


be as of old. In one respect, however, 
there is a sort of gain, for when the soil 
becomes a little too acid for red clover 
it may still do fairly for alsike. So the 
farmers in many places have replaced 
red clover with alsike, to the advantage 
of the bee-keeper. 


a 


“Texas Bee-Keeping,” by Louis H. 
Scholl.—This is a bulletin published as 
No. 24 of the Texas Department of Agri- 
culture. It may be secured by applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Agriculture 
at Austin, Tex. This is a real treatise, 
upto date in every respect (as might 
be expected from friend Scholl), con- 
taining 19 chapters, with a total of 144 
pages, and profusely illustrated. 

Mr. Scholl describes the different 
methods of the production of honey, 
but his preference is for bulk comb 
honey. He divides the State apicul- 
turally into six areas, north, central, 
east, south, west and southwest. The 
most important of these areas to bee- 
culture he considers to be the south- 
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Mr. YorRK IN His NEWLyY-ACQUIRED APIARY.—(See article on page 276.) 


a pound. The import of honey during 
the same time was 112,553 gallons ata 
cost ot $62,942, or an average of about 
56 cents a gallon. 


The exports during the same time 
were: beeswax 101,735 pounds at $31,- 
404, or about 30 cents a pound (ex- 
ported comb foundation was evidently 
not figured under this head); honey, 
no number of gallons marked, value 
$81,649. The export of honey slightly 
exceeded the import in value, while 
the imports of beeswax were nearly 
nine times the exports. 


———_<—_——__——_. 


Lime as a Help to Honey Crop.— 
Gleanings in Bee Culture gives as one 
reason why the clovers do not yield 
honey as formerly, that the soil has be- 
come acid, and the application of lime 
will consequently cure it of its clover- 
sickness, when the yield of honey may 


west, where mesquite, huajilla and 
cat’s-claw abound. It may not be out 
of place to remind our readers that 
Texas is by far the largest State in the 
Union, and this is evidenced in the in- 
troduction to the bulletin by a map of 
Texas, showing the outlines of 14 other 
States enclosed within its limits. There 
are many resources in so wide a re- 
gion. It will beinteresting to mention 
some items in the work. 

Sixty-five pounds of surplus, of both 
comb and extracted honey per colony, 
is a fair yield for the average bee- 
keeper. That means, of course, bulk 
comb honey, one part extracted to two 
parts comb honey cut out of frames. 
Three-banded Italians are preferred. 

“In most southwest Texas localities 100 
colonies is considered near the proper num- 
ber, while it has been found that better re- 
sults have been obtained with only 50 colo- 
nies in a place, as localities farther north- 
ward are reached. It has also been deter- 
mined that, in localities where 1oo in one 


place will do well, they would do better if 
only 50 were kept in each of two separate 
apiaries several miles anart.” 

To prevent after-swarms, after a col- 
ony has swarmed, all queen-cells except 
one of the largest should be removed, 
which prevents immediate after-swarm- 
ing, and to prevent it a little later it is 
customary to leave the old hive near its 
old stand, on which the swarm now is, 
for a week or 10 days, at the end of 
which time the old colony is moved to 
anew location. It may be a question 
whether that cutting out of cells is 
necessary. In the instructions so often 
given inthe American Bee Journal, it 
is supposed that when the old hive is 
moved to a new location after the end 
of a week or so, the bees will of their 
own accord destroy all cells but one. 

Mr. Scholl gives a bit of wisdom in 
few words when he says, “ All colonies 
should be requeened as soon as they 
are found to have inferior queens, no 
matter at what time of the year.” The 
book contains much information, and 
every Texas bee-keeper should secure 
a copy. 

Psa eee 


Meeting of Southern Idaho and Eastern 
Oregon Bee-Keepers.—A field meeting 
of the above mentioned Association 
took place July 16, at the apiary of C. 
E. Dibble, of Washoe, Idaho. Between 
35 and 40 of the leading bee-keepers of 
these States were in attendance with 
their families. These men represented 
a total of about 10,000 colonies, the out- 
put of which was between 17 and 18 
carloads of honey last, year. 

According to the report, the apiary 
of Mr. Dibble contains some 50v colo- 
nies of bees. One of the features of 
the occasion was the presence of Prof. 
Wilson, of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of Oregon, and instructor in bee- 
culture at Corvallis. 


We hope to give more concerning 
this Association and its doings in the 
future. The West has a fine prospect 
for success, and Idaho and Oregon are 
very progressive States. 


A Peculiar Enemy of the Bee.—A re- 
nowned French entomologist, J. H. 
Fabre, is the author of a work which 
was awarded a prize in December, 
1910, by the French Academy. The 
book is entitled, “Souvenirs Entomol- 
ogiques,” and contains an interesting 
description of a European wasp which 
preys upon the honey-bee. This in- 
sect is named “philanthus apivorus.” 
We quote the following abridged ex- 
planation concerning the philanthus 
from a newspaper clipping sent us by 
Mr. Bechley, of Searsboro, Iowa. It 
gives the pith of Fabre’s interesting 
statement: 


Rei. tI. is near enough for attack, 
the philanthis draws up her hind legs, 
points the antennz forward and suddenly 
springs to the attack. The bee, in spite of 
its sting, is rolled over,and with the speed 
of lightning the philanthus curves her body 
under her so that the bee’s sting—stabbing 
back and forth—can only encounter the 
mailed surface of the back. Then with an 
art which is wonderful, the philanthus 
drives its sting upward and forward ata 
microscopic point on the throat of the bee 
beneath which lie the nerves of the neck. 
There is a slight trembling of the limbs and 
the bee is dead. 

“So far, there is nothing very surprising 
in this attack, it is similar to that of many 
insects of prey. But what follows is most 
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As soon as the victim is dead, the 
philauthus begins a most elaborate system 
of massage, manipulating the abdomen of 
the bee until, drop by drop, all the honey 
that was in the abdomen is squeezed out of 


unusual. 


the mouth of the corpse, the murderer 
eagerly sucking up every drop of the sugary 
juice. The process is continued until every 
drop is squeezed out of the body of the bee. 
It is an atrocious meal, but it clears up one 
mystery—the honey-eating philanthus is not 
an eater of flesh, only of the nectar that has 
already been collected by the bee. 

“But the philanthus does not need to re- 
sort to this theft in order to obtain nectar; 
it is as well provided for as the honey-bee 
itself. Scarcely would it risk death from 
the bee’s sting in order to Secure that which 
could be obtained without danger. The 
mother insect has other duties beside food; 
she has to provide for her offspring, When 
an investigation into the habits of the larva 
was made, it was ascertained that, like 
many other insect larve, it must have flesh 
to feed upon. Experiments made by Fabre, 
proved that even the very smallest amount 
of honey is poisonous to the larve of the 
honey-eating philanthus, and that the brutal 
slaughter of the honey-bee and the elaborate 
precautions made to_exude every drop of 
honey from the abdomen were the only 
means whereby the insect mother could 
provide food for her little ones. 

‘“Allsorts of insects prey upon others to 
provide food, not only for themselves, but 
for their larve, but as far as known this is 
the only insect which profits in this peculiar 
manner, securing food for itself by means 
of the stores of nectar while it is preparing 
the body of its prey for its young. 


ee 


Producing, Preparing, Exhibiting and 
Judging Bee-Produce.—We have upon 
our desk a book with the above title, 
by W. Herrod, Esq., junior editor of 
the British Bee Journal. It is a splen- 
didly composed work, with 131 illus- 
trations, exhibiting the best methods 
of preparing bee-produce for Fairs. 

As the publisher avers, “The show 
bench is the best means of creating a 
market for the produce of the apiary.” 
It has been used to the utmost in Eng- 
land. It should be used more here. 

The book treats of all the products 
of the apiary, both comb and extracted 
honey, vinegar and mead, cakes, con- 
fectionery, medicines. A chapter is 
devoted to observatory hives and ap- 
pliances, another to packing, etc. 

The book has 168 pages, and sells at 
2 shillings. We believe it would be 
well*worth the money to many of our 


readers. Copies could be secured 
through this office, if desired. 
a 


Bee-Stings for Rheumatism.— Mr. John 
Bachmann, of Bass, Mo., some 20 years 
ago suffered acutely with inflammatory 
rheumatism in both arms-and hands. 
His doctor had told him that he could 
never be cured. He read in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat about bee-stings 
being a cure for this trouble. So he 
bought some bees and went to work 
with them, and secured plenty of stings. 
He was cured in a few days, and al- 
though the disease has a tendency to 
reappear, he can always stop it with 
bee-stings. He was present at the 
Missouri meeting, and was as able- 
bodied as any man of his age. Heis 
65 years old. 

M. E. Darby, the State Inspector, re- 
ported a similar experience, although 
with him the disease was not so acute, 
as he is a much younger man. 


—_— —o 


Ontario Experimental Farm.—The an- 
nual report of this farm is on our desk. 
It contains 278 pages, and is replete 
with information. Some 6 pages are 


devoted to the report of the lecturer in 
apiculture, Mr. Morley Pettit. The 
college apiary contained 45 colonies, 
and the student membership of the 
“apiculture club” was over 100. 


Se 


An English Apiarist Appointed in 
Canada.—Mr. F. W. L. Sladen, F. E. S., 
of Ripple Court, near Dover, has been 
appointed Assistant in Apiculture to 
the Dominion Entomologist. Mr. Sla- 
den is the author of a booklet entitled, 
“The Humble-Bees,” written when he 
was only 16 years of age, and it is said 
that this work shows an acquaintance 
with the subject “ far beyond his years.” 
His work on “Queen-Rearing in Eng- 
land” originally appearedinthe British 
Bee Journal in 1904, and was published 
in book form 1905. Mr. Sladen is 36 
years of age. We welcome him to ac- 
tive work on the Western Continent. 
Men like him are needed everywhere. 

— oe 


Death of Mr. Walker.—We regret to 
report the death of Mr. Byron Walker, 
of Cicero, Ill, formerly of Clyde, IIl., 
which occurred July 25. He had been 
in failing health for some years. Mr. 
Walker, when in his prime, was a very 
large bee-keeper, raising both comb 
and extracted honey. The sympathy 


of the American Bee Journal, as well 
as all who knew Mr. Walker, goes to 
the family in their bereavement. 
—<—____—_- 


Meeting of Kansas Bee-Keepers.— Mr. 
J. J. Measer, in charge of the honey 
and bee exhibit of the Kansas State 
Fair at Hutchinson, Kan., has arranged 
for a bee-meeting to be held on Sept. 
19, immediately after the awards are 
made. All bee-keepers in attendance 
at the fair, or who can possibly arrange 
to be present on Sept. 19, should not 
forget this meeting. It is hoped there 
will be a large attendance. 

—__~>— 


A Distinguished Apiarist.— Mr. Anto- 
nio Biaggi, of Pedevilla, Switzerland, 
on the Italian slope of the Alps, has 
been successfully rewarded for exhibits 
of bees in Berne, in Liege, in Geneva, 
in St. Louis, and later in Frankfort. 
Surely, very few men can boast of such 
a record in bee-exhibits. 

ite ee 


Death of Dick Lankenau. — Missouri 
bee-keepers will be sorry to hear of the 
death of Mr. Dick Lankenau, of Seda- 
lia. He was accidentally killed while 
supervising the repairing of a well 
pump on his farm. Death occurred 
almost instantly. 











Bee-KEEPING (4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





She Can Keep Bees, Why Not Let Her 
Vote? 


In the columns of the Country Gen- 
tleman is reported “the case of a smil- 
ing, white-haired old lady who lives 
away up in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, in that country which 
the railroad people call the ‘ Land of 
the Sky,’ and who has kept bees for the 
past 20 years. Despite the fact that 
she has been making from $2000 to 
$3000 annual income from her colonies 
for years, the little, old lady will tell 
you that if she were not 65 years old 
she would show folks what real bee- 
keeping is. She has never had a case 
of foul brood, and but little bee-paraly- 
sis, which she quickly stamped out. 
She has had but two honey failures 
during her experience, in one of which 
she still managed to pull out $450 
ahead; and she generally puts on the 
market between 9000 and 12,000 pounds 
of honey a year from her 120 colonies. 
Last season, she stated, was a fair one, 
her colonies averaging 75 pounds of 
honey each, with several producing as 
high as 160. Prices usually range 
about 20 cents a pound, a figure which, 
she says, could be greatly increased if 
she were able to go into the marketing 
end of the business properly.” 

Now, isn’t that an argument for the 
suffragists ? Why shouldn’t a woman 
vote that can do things after that fash- 
ion? Is thereany mere man who ever 
secured $3000 for a crop of honey from 
120 colonies? If there is, please trot 








him out. “Prices usually range about 
20 cents a pound,” but there must have 
been one year when the honey brought 
25 cents, for it would need that price 
to make 12,000 pounds amount to $3000, 
But there’s no need to quibble about 
getting 25 cents a pound from the na- 
bob neighbors of those North Carolina 
mountains. Fortunately the name and 
exact address are not given, else that 
locality would surely be overstocked 
by the rush of bee-keepers to locate 
there. 





Swarm Prevention by Dequeening—Re- 
queening by the Paper Plan 


Here is one of the ways that the 
swarming nuisance is dealt with in 
this locality. 

When a colony swarms, or seems de- 
termined to swarm, the queen is re- 
moved, and it is left queenless for a 
period of 10 days, then its own queen 
may be returned—if it has an unusually 
good queen it probably will be returned 
—but, in that case, we are not sure 
that it will not swarm again during the 
season, and it must be looked after. If, 
however, in place of its own queen we 
give it a queen of the current season’s 
rearing, we feel safe as to its swarm- 
ing again. After the queen is safely 
introduced the word “Pass” is written 
in the record book, and that colony 
needs no further attention for the rest 
of the season except to attend to its 
supers. 

A common plan of procedure has 
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beento go to the colony, destroy all 
queen-cells, remove two frames, then 
go to a nucleus that has a laying queen, 
take two frames of brood with the 
queen and adhering bees and put in 
place of the two frames removed. We 
have always considered this a safe plan 
of introduction, and have rarely failed 
to write the word “ Pass” as the next 
entry for that colony; so we were 
somewhat surprised this year, on open- 
ing up 3 colonies that had been thus 
treated, to find every one of them 
queenless. Just what the trouble was 
is hard to say. We have been having 
a lot of rainy, cool weather, and that 
may have had something to do with it. 

Clearly something else must be done. 
We have introduced by the caging 
plan, but do not like it as well on ac- 
count of its interfering with the laying 
of the queen. So we tried the news- 
paper plan; took off the supers, cov- 
ered the hive with one thickness of 
newspaper, without making any hole 
in the paper, placed an empty hive-body 
on this, placed the queen from the 
nucleus with her two frames of brood 
and bees in it, put one thickness of 
newspaper over this with no opening 
in the paper, and put on the supers 
which were full of bees. We left an 
opening just big enough for a bee to 
pass out under the cover over the su- 
pers.. Inaday or two we found the 
paper gnawed away, the bees united, 
and queen laying all right. It is a lit- 
tle more bother to introduce in this 
way, but evidently safer, no doubt 
owing to the fact that at first the unit- 
ing is very gradual. So far as we have 
tried it, and we have used it for several 


years, the newspaper plan of uniting 
has always been a success. 





Three Honey Recipes 


I have forgotten the source of these 
recipes, but I give the following for 
what they are worth: 

1. If threatened with a cold, take this 
drink just before jumping into bed: 
One spoonful of honey, one-half lemon 
juice stirred in a tumbler of boiling 
water. Drink as hot as possible. 

2. For all burns, sores on the skin, 
chapped hands and kindred ills, take 
two tablespoonfuls of honey, one of 
camphor, and a small piece of wax, all 
heated together, and then let cool. 

3. For coughs and sore throats take 
one tablespoonful of spruce gum, 
pounded fine and dissolved in a pint of 
honey.—D. M. MAcpona.p, in #ritish 
Bee Journal. 

—_—___—+ --»_____ 


How to Interest the Boys and Girls 


Let bee-keeping mothers wishing to 
interest their children in bee-keeping, 
try this scheme: 

Give to each child a colony of bees 
with the distinct understanding that 
everything that he can make with that 
colony belongs to him. You may be 
surprised at the interest awakened. 
Especially will this be true if there be 
more than one child in the family, for 
competition spurs their efforts. Even 
young children from 6 to 7 years old 
may compete with the older ones. In- 
directly it may help to solve the prob- 
lem of how to keep the girls and boys 
on the farm. 
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Conducted by WESLEY FosTER. Boulder, Colo. 


A Bee-Keeper’s Week—Over-confidence 


Sunday, July 20, George,a bee-keeper 
neighbor, and I went down the river 35 
miles to transfer 45 colonies of bees 
from box-hives. George had raised the 
boxes end up and placed our hives 
with drawn combs under them about a 
month before. It rained 4 times during 
the day, and we were soaked through 
as many times. Our bedding was 
damp, and we put it on the floor of the 
old adobe house the first night. Mrs. 
H., who sold me the box-hives, got a 
lunch for us at 9 o’clock p.m., so we 
did not go supperless to bed. 

Monday, July 21, we began transfer- 
ring the bees by smoking them down 
into the lower hives. They did not 
drive well, and we lost several queens 
in the operation. We cut out the 
combs, threw the brood out in a pile 
and ran the combs of honey through 
the capping melter. Large extracting 


knives were used to cut out the combs 
and separate the honey-comb from the 
sealed and unsealed brood. The bees 
seemed to be going out of the boxes 
well, so George went ahead smoking 
out and setting off the old boxes until 
he had 20 set off. Soonthe bees began 


going back to the boxes, and after that 
we had an awful time to get them out 
at all. 


By night we had 35 colonies driven 
out, and had run 60 10-pound pails of 
honey through the melter. We worked 
until 10 o’clock p.m., running the melter 
and filling pails. We were tired and 
awfully sticky with honey when we quit 
for the night. 

Tuesday, July 22, we began work at 6 
o’clock, and had the last 10 boxes 
emptied of bees by 8 o’clock. We cut 
the honey out and threw away the 
brood, which the chickens relished. 
Bees worked on the old sticks, frames, 
and hives until about 8 o’clock, when 
the alfalfa and sweet clover bloom be- 
came more attractive. George and I 
did not think it would pay to save the 
brood, as it would bea sticky job fitting 
it into frames, and the combs would 
not be very good, even after we had 
fitted and fastened them in. I gave 
Mrs. H. all the wax for keeping the 
melter going on the kitchen range. 
We finished running the honey by 
noon, after cleaning the melter twice 
in the forenoon. When all the 10- 
pound pails were filled we counted 91 





in all. Many of the colonies had stored 
the lower stories full of honey so they 
weighed 60 pounds or more. Some, 
however, did not have any honey. In 
the afternoon we screened the tops of 
the hives with wire screens, using: lath 
to put around the hive edge. We 
stapled onthe bottom with a hive staple 
at each corner. 


We had a hard time getting all the 
bees into the hives, and it was very 
warm and sultry. We set the frames 
up in front of the hives that were clus- 
tering out,and the bees crawled all 
over these combs. Then I took them 
to weaker colonies and shook the bees 
into them. Inan hour I had the bees 
well equalized. I did this by moon- 
light, after supper. 1 went to bed dead 
tired on the hayrack, bedded with old 
hay for hauling the bees. 


Wednesday, July 23, we got up at 
4:30 a.m., and I closed up the entrances 
with cloth while George sawed lath 
and nailed the entrances tight. By 8 
o’clock we had all the cracks and holes 
closed and the bees on the wagon. We 
started at 9 o’clock, and had not gone 
more than a half mile when one of the 
strongest colonies began to smother. 
We unloaded itand droveon. We had 
4 horses and 46 hives of bees; the road 
was rough, and we went 5 miles before 
l p.m. We saw then that all the colo- 
nies would smother unless we un- 
loaded, so we took off the hives and 
released them. Some of the best ones 
seemed nearly gone, but we will not 
know the exact loss until we go back. 
The day we started out was cool, but it 
became very hot about noon and water 
did no good. Wet blankets were laid 
and suspended over the tops. We left 
for home at 4 o’clock p.m. and drove 
15 miles to a rancher’s where we stayed 
all night. 


Thursday, July 24, we drove the re- 
maining 15 miles by noon, and made 
arrangements to go back after the 
bees next week. We will take empty 
supers and screen the tops of them. 
This will give clustering space so no 
smothering should be experienced. 

Friday, July 25, I put on more supers 
on the colonies at home. I walked to 
town, bought lumber, and engaged a 
carpenter to build a 12x14 foot honey- 
house at the new out-yard I am estab- 
lishing. Native common lumber costs 
$22 per thousand, and barn hinges for 
the doors and windows 50 cents a pair. 
The 3-ply paper roofing costs $3.25a 
roll—it takes two rolls, The carpen- 
ter charges $4 a day,and my bill for 
lumber and all was $43. The lumber 
yard does not deliver, so I had to hire 
a team for $2 to haul the stuff a mile. 

Saturday, July 26, the carpenter and 
I have the honey-house about half 
done, There are many loose knots in 
the lumber, and I will have a hard time 
to make the house mouse and bee 
tight. I will probably line the build- 
ing with 1-ply roofing on the inside, and 
tin the cracks and holes in the floor. I 
will raise the corners on heavy timber 
pillars about one foot off the ground, 
and place inverted tin pans on them to 
keep out the mice, a /a corncrib. 

The room is built with the studding 
on the outside, so that piles of hives 
and supers can be stacked up well on 
the inside without coming in contact 
with the studding. Then some day I 
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may want to sell it and it will make 
some rancher a good granary. A win- 
dow 2 feet by 4 feet 6 inches is placed 


on the north side. The door is close 
to the northwest corner on the west 
side, and the roof slopes to the north 
with a fall of 2 feet. The walls are 7% 
feet on the north side, and 9% feet on 
the south. 

The comb-honey scraping bench will 
be placed along the north side of the 
room under the window. I do not 
plan to have glass in the window, but 
will have a double screen and escape. 
A hinged door to close the window 
will hook up to the ceiling when the 
window is open. Two by sixes are 
used for joists and rafters. 

Next week I plan to finish the honey- 
house and bring the bees up the river. 
I shall buy a few more if possible, as I 
intend to build the yard up toa hun- 
dred colonies. Some shade is provided 
by apple and peach trees for the apiary, 
but 1 am not much of an apostle of 
shaded hives. Sweet clover and alfalfa 
furnish the honey, and the season 
closes from Sept. 15 to 30. 





It has been a busy week, and would 
have been considered a successful one 
but for the smothering of some of the 
bees. It is the first time such a thing 
has happened to me, and I had become 
over-confident of the sufficiency of the 
screened top with clustering space. If 
at all convenient I shall move the bees 
at night. Part of the trouble was the 
rough road, although we had the hay- 
rack well bedded with hay. 


Bee-keepers make mistakes in two 
ways, through inexperience and over- 
confidence. have moved bees so 
much with no losses that I did not take 
all things into consideration. 


[An account of mistakes is just as 
useful to the reader as the description 
of successes. We learn much by the 
experiences of others. But to appre- 
ciate a journey of the kind described 
by friend Foster, one must be some- 
what acquainted with Colorado condi- 
tions.—EpI1Tor. | 
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Conducted by Louris H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


That Texas Bee-Bulletin 


Since the announcement by the 
Texas Department of Agriculture of 
the publication of my bulletin, “Texas 
Bee-Keeping,” there has arisen a de- 
mand for it, and a desire forinformation 
as to the proper place from which a 
copy may be obtained. Numerous re- 
quests were sent to the Texas Experi- 
ment Station, to A. & M. College, to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and to my old College Station 
address. The result is that some of 
these requests are delayed a long time; 
some never reach “the right place,” 
and are returned to the writer. 

Those who are interested and desire 
one of these bulletins, should address 
a postal card to “Hon. Ed R. Kone, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, 
Tex.,” asking for Bulletin No. 24, 
“Texas Bee-Keeping.” The Depart- 
ment desires to place this bulletin, 
which was published at considerable 
expense, into the hands of those 
who are actually interested, instead 
of mailing them out haphazardly. It 
is well, therefore, that applications be 
made at once, as the supply is not 
in proportion to the demand for it. 
The bulletin will be sent free. 


— - 





Texas Bee-Keepers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Texas 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at College 
Station, Tex., July 30, 31, and Aug. 1 
was a successful one. The compara- 
tive merits of the different races of 
bees, modern bee-keeping and its future, 
bee-keeping as a side issue and as an 
occupation, and the same for women, 
each received due attention. Also such 
topics were discussed as the manage- 


ment and care of out-apiaries, the best 
and most practical methods of increase, 
and the attractions, delays and disap- 
pointments in queen-rearing. Produc- 
tion of comb and extracted honey, its 
sanitary handling and preparing for 
market, best receptacles, how to get 
the best prices, how to improve the de- 
mand, the outlook for future market- 
ing, and the value of exhibiting at 
fairs, were all topics of special interest. 

The present condition of foul brood, 
what has been done, and is being done 
for its eradication, were given in the 
reports of several inspectors. It is 
one of the most important subjects for 
every bee-keeper, in any part of the 
globe, and it is hoped that every bee- 
keeper will take the precautions to ac- 
quaint himself, at the very first oppor- 
tunity, with this dreaded disease. 

Although there may never be foul 
brood in the neighborhood of many 
bee-keepers, it behooves every one to 
prepare himself before hand in case 
such disease should appear. It is nec- 
sary to be posted, yea, well posted in 
order to know what to do to save the 
bees if the disease should make its ap- 
pearance in one’s apiaries. 

As arule, too much time is wasted 
on the very a-b-c’s of the various sub- 
jects under discussion. This is al- 
right in a local meeting, but during 
the three half-day sessions of the State 
association, time is too short and val- 
uable for this. It should be discour- 
aged. To those present at these meet- 
ings, the rudiments of modern bee- 
keeping should be well known. For 
those who are not acquainted to this 
extent, they should procurea copy of 
the many bulletins published on the 
subject by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,and the various 


other departments of their respective 
States in which these persons are 
located, or buying a bee-book, or sub- 
scribing for a bee-paper should be sug- 
gested. The question-box is another 
outlet to take care of such things. 

But in handling the main subjects of 
the program, the details should be 
mentioned as little as possible, putting 
the most stress on the more important 
parts, and bringing out as many new 
points as may be known by the few in 
attendance. That should be the chief 
object kept in view when attending a 
State association meeting. It is to be 
hoped that it can be arranged in such 
a way that the more important new 
things will receive more attention in 
our programs hereafter. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, T. P. Robinson; vice-presi- 
dent, B. M. Caraway; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. C. Collier, of Goliad. The 
regular time and place of meeting is in 
July, at A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

—_———___.§-2- 


How Often Queens Mate 


It is conceded that, as a general rule, 
queens mate only once, but it has often 
been reported that queens have been 
known to mate several times. A defi- 
nite reason for the probable cause of 
these several matings has as yet, I be- 
lieve, not been given. 

In discussing the subject of queen- 


* rearing at the recent annual meeting of 


the Texas bee-keepers, Mr. F. L. Aten 
mentioned, in going into the details of 
mating of the queen and drone, that 
the male appendages brought along by 
the returning queen, from her success- 
ful mating trip, might possibly be re- 
moved by the bees. The muscles pro- 
truding from the queen’s abdomen are 
generally removed by the bees, follow- 
ing the return of the new-mated queen. 
This can often be seen by the apiarist, 
and Mr. Aten contends that it may be 
possible forthe bees to draw out the 
entire mass constituting the male ap- 
pendages, together with the contents 
the seminal, or fertilizing fluid. In 
that event, since the seminal fluid may 
not have been absorbed into the sperm- 
sac, or spermatheca of the queen, she 
does not become fertilized. Mr. Aten 
stated that this might happen several 
times to a queen, and may be the rea- 
son why she mates several times. 


One thing ought to be understood by 
the reader, and that is the difference 
between a queen being mated and 
actually becoming fertile; that is to 
Say, a queen may have mated, and yet 
under such conditions as the above, 
for instance, may not be fertilized. 
Fertilization takes place after mating, 
or after the seminal fluid from the 
drone, to which she was mated, is 
stored away in the spermatheca. 

There may be something in this, 
although I have thought that it would 
be impossible for the bees to remove 
the entire mass of the male appendages, 
together with the contents. My de- 
ductions were mainly based on the 
fact that the hold of the queen on the 
male organs during copulation is of 
such force that they are torn entirely 
from the drone’s body when the two 
separate. This is the cause of the im- 
mediate death of the drone. If this 
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firm hold on the male organs by the 
queen remains, it is doubtful whether 
the bees can remove them as intimated. 
Considering, however, that this firm 
hold may exist only at the time of cop- 
ulation, and that the muscles of the 
female organs in the queen may relax 
after this period, the male organs may 
not be held as firmly, and, therefore, 
may be easily removed. In that event, 
this would be a good explanation for 
some queens mating more than once. 
Of course, after a queen becomes /e7- 
tilized she remains so the rest of her 


life, and our authorities agree that she 
does not mate again. 

This matter is intensely interesting 
tome. Itis of some scientific value, 
as well as giving us an explanation for 
queens mating oftener than ordinary. 
lf other observations of this nature 
have been reported, we would like to 
hear about them. 

[The only other explanation we have 
ever heard is the possibility of the 
spermatheca not being sufficiently 
filled by one copulation.—Epiror.] 


CANADIAN (4) BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Foul Brood and Pickled Brood 


While I have been much interested 
in the recent discussion about the vari- 
ous kinds of dead brood, for various 
reasons I purposed to have nothing to 
say on the question, but as the Editor 
has urgently requested me to give my 
opinion on the matter, I will do soin 
as few words as possible. It is quite 
unnecessary to give the various de- 
scriptions of the different maladies, as 
they have been so well described in 
the American Bee Journal that any one 
should be able to diagnose dead brood 
of any kind that might be found in his 
apiaries. I wish to emphasize though 
the statement made by Mr. Millen, that 
starved brood does not have that 
“greasy appearance” so characteristic 
of a bad case of European foul brood, 
and that peculiarity was the first thing 
that impressed me so forcibly when I 
first found the outbreak in Northum- 
berland county some years ago. How 
any one can confuse this disease with 
“starved brood” is a mystery to me, 
and in the words of Mr. Pyles, “It is 
beyond my comprehension.” 

I was not at all surprised at Mr. Mc- 
Evoy’s statement that 90 percent of the 
so-called European foul brood is only 
starved brood, as that opinion is right 
in line with his position on the ques- 
tion. He has more than once told me, 
when the disease was at its worst in 
New York State, that if they “would 
turn on the feed” that “black brood” 
would disappear. After finding the 
genuine thing in Northumberland 
county a few years ago, I have ceased 
to agree with Mr. McEvoy on this 
matter. 

As to pickled brood being “starved 
brood,” I cannot see it in that light, for 
as Mr. Pyles says, “There is quite a 
difference in the two.” I believe that 
pickled brood is caused by some or- 
ganic or constitutional weakness in the 
queen, and a simple experiment should 
prove this. Go toa colony that has a lot 
of pickled brood and kill the old queen, 
requeening with a young, vigorous 
queen of Italian or Carniolan stock. 
The very first lot of brood reared from 
this queen will be perfect, and as the 
nurse-bees are of the same variety as 
those that were there when the pickled 
brood was in evidence, how can it be 


caused by poor feeding? The starva- 
tion theory, as applied to pickled 
brood, is that the nurse-bees are poor 
feeders, and do not properly care for 
the larve. 

I have repeatedly seen pickled brood 
stay in a hive right through a heavy 
honey-flow, but when requeening is 
done it disappears as soon as the first 
batch of brood is in evidence from the 
new queen—is it not plainly evident 
that the queen is at fault? I have re- 
peatedly proven this to my own satis- 
faction, and if there are any doubters 
on the question it certainly is an easy 
thing to try the plan. From the dis- 
cussions in the American Bee Journal, 
it is plainly evident that every bee- 
keeper should know the different bee- 
maladies at a glance, and unless he 
does know them he will be sure to get 
“stung” badly. 


Another thing I have been glad of, 


is that it is made pretty plain that Ital-. 


ians are not zmmume to the disease. 
While Italians or Carniolans usually 
resist the disease better than the blacks, 
yet this is not always the case. One 
well-known strain of Italians suffers 
just as badly as the blacks, while an- 
other strain is more immune. Please 
do not ask me to which strain I am re- 
ferring, as I have no desire to hurt one 
man’s business and give another free 
advertising. 





Dr. Miller’s Queen-Rearing Plan 


The latest plan of queen-rearing, 
given by Dr. Miller in the August 
American Bee Journal, “looks good” 
to the writer of these notes, and again 
aresolve has been made to try some 
queen-rearing experiments in the near 
future. Very humiliating to make such 
a confession, but the truth is that such 
“resolves” have been made before, and 
only once put into execution. While 
that solitary trial at rearing queens by 
the “new fangled” schemes was en- 
tirely successful, somehow I always 
seem too busy to do much of that kind 
of work when I have half a dozen 
yards of bees to look after. While I 
have bought lots of queens that would 
hardly qualify as “ good,” yet the most 
of them have tirned out fairly well, 
and I expect that for some time yet I 


shall keep paying out hard-earned dol- 
lars each year to the commercial 
queen-breeders. Some bee-keepers like 
to rear their own queens; perhaps I 
would, too, if I had but one or two 
yards, but as it is I would rather keep 
more bees and let some one else rear 
my queens, provided I can get good 
value for my money. 


“Red Clover” Bees ? 


! Talking about “red-clover” bees, I 
have them this year. This afternoon, 
about 2 o’clock, the bees were working 
hard on the buckwheat, asthe forenoon 
had been misty—ordinarily with us no 
bees will be seen on buckwheat after 
l p.m. Passing a field of second crop 
red clover, I left the horse in the road 
and climbed over the fence to see if 
there was anything doing—any of the 
rest of you fellows ever do such ramb- 
ling around like that ? 

Imagine my surprise to see the clover 
blossoms literally covered with bees; 
in fact, just as many bees on the blos- 
soms as though it were alsike instead 
of red clover. Other years, when our 
bees worked some on red clover, it 
would always be in time of a drouth, 
but at present the ground is literally 
soaked with rain. Very few Italians 
in the field, as at the yard I had just 
left there are no more than half a 
dozen colonies of this race, the bees 
being mostly Carniolans and _ their 
crosses, with some black blood still 
present. : 

This would seem to prove that it was 
not a case of “long tongue,” and that 
the clover blossoms were either shorter 
in the tubes than usual, or that the 
nectar was so profuse that it literally 
bubbled out so that the bees could 
reach it. I prefer to take the latter 
view, as with abundance of moisture in 
the ground, and the air warm and full 
of humidity, the conditions were ideal 
for nectar secretion. From the fact 
that the bees were there at the time 
when the buckwheat was yielding 
freely, is proof that they were getting 
honey. 








Bee-Escapes — The Steam-Heated Knife 


This season, for the first time, we 
have used bee-escapes for taking off 
honey. While they were used in only 
2 of the 7 yards, yet our experience 
was extensive enough to give a general 
idea as to how they work. Placed on 
the hives at noon, and the supers taken 
off the next morning, gave best results, 
but as the weather was cool all the time 
they were used, I cannot say how they 
would have worked in real hot weather. 
As to their value, no question but what 
they are a good thing to use in a yard 
which is near neighbors, or at any 
place where it is not desirable to have 
cross bees. 

When it comes to a question of mak- 
ing time, they are not to be considered, 
and I would not be bothered with 
them in a large apiary where it is de- 
sirable to “hustle off” a lot of honey 
in a short time. At one yard I bought 
40 boards all complete, and they cost 
quite a lot of money,too; in fact, I 
think that the bee-escape itself is about 
the dearest thing in the whole line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. Using all of 
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them, 40 supers could be cleared, and 
they would average about 40 pounds 
each—1600 pounds in all. 


At the home yards, Mrs. Byer, myself, 
and one to turn the extractor, could 
run off 350 pounds of honey per hour 
even when combs were all sealed; we 
couldn’t do this though until we used 
the steam-heated uncapping knife. As 
a little honey was coming in all the 
time we were extracting, and no rob- 
bers bothered, needless to say we had 
no use for the escapes at that time. 
However, I believe they will come 
handy in taking off supers when the 
harvest is over, so I shall refrain from 
unduly criticising them until they have 
had a more extended trial. 


Speaking of the steam-heated knife, 


itis one of the new things that’ wil] 
stay with us. The capping melter was 
in our estimation, more bother than 
help when all features were taken into 
consideration, and it is laid aside at 
least for the present. A small tea-ket- 
tle, holding about a quart, will go half 
a day without refilling, and will gener- 
ate enough steam over a small coal-oil 
stove, that costs less than a dollar, to 
keep the knife so hot that it will liter- 
ally slip through the combs no matter 
how thick the honey. The ordinary 
spout of the kettle was taken off, and 
the spout of a common machinist’s oil- 
can soldered on in its place. On this 
the rubber tubing fits snugly. With 
this simple equipment much hard work 
is saved when there is a lot of uncap- 
ping to do. 


Feeding for Winter Stores 


Just now many are enquiring as to 
the proper time to feed bees for winter. 
This is a question depending upon 
locality. For any northern section that 
has no fall flow the work should be 
done early inSeptember. In our local- 
ity, of late years, buckwheat is grown 
quite extensively, and we have had to 
alter our old-time plans to meet new 
conditions. Buckwheat is in bloom up 
to Sept. 1, and sometimes later, and 
that means heavy brood-rearing later 
than is the case where there is no flow 
after clover or basswood, Of late years 
we do not feed until Oct. 1 to 15, and 
have found that it works all right. At 
the same time I advise earlier feeding 
wherever it is practicable. 




















BEE-KEEPING “&> IN DIXIE~ 








Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Suwanee River Apiaries 


The photograph given shows one of 
the writer’s apiaries ‘““ Away down upon 
the Suwanee vzbber,” in Florida. The 
man on the hive in the rear is Mr. R. L. 
Landrum, who has charge of these api- 


aries, and those seen with him, are his 
helpers. I have never seen these peo- 
ple, or even any of the bees. 

Mr. Landrum was reported to me as 
a man who “delighted in work,” and 
when I wrote and asked him to take 
charge of these apiaries, he wrote: “I 


will take charge of the apiaries, and if 
I don’t make them a paying proposi- 
tion I will not expect any salary.” 


I wrote him that he had the job, and 
from what he has done with the busi- 
ness, he surely “delights in work.” 
Would that we had thousands of just 
such men in Dixie engaged in bee-cul- 
ture. The most of these Suwanee river 
apiaries were established and owned 
by the late Mr. R. W. Herlong, of Fort 
White, Fla., whose death occurred over 
a year ago. 

We always prefer to locate apiaries 
under natural shade, and this one is 
shaded by turkey and live oaks. The 
scattering grass seen is wire-grass, 





ONE OF Mr. J. J. WILDER’S APIARIES ON THE SUWANEE RIVER. 


AN APIARY WHICH ITS OWNER HAs NEVER SEEN. 


It TAKES UNLIMITED CONFIDENCE TO RUN APIARIES BY‘LETTER ALONE, AND IT ALSO TAKES AN EXTRA GOopD 


MAN AS MANAGER TO CARRY OUT THE INSTUCTIONS OF THE OWNER. 
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which covers a large section of Dixie. 
The clump of low, scrubby bushes at 
the rear of the hives on which the boys 
are standing, are chinquapins, and one 
of the main honey-plants of that sec- 
tion. The sand along the famous 
Suwanee river is very deep, fine and 
white, and the natural growth is not 
very heavy. 


_ 


Information Wanted 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—My parents are soon 
going to settle at Orlando, Fla. How would 
that sectiondo to start in the bee-business ? 
Suppose I purchase a copy of your book, 
“Southern Bee-Culture,” and use itas my 
hand-book, would it be necessary to take a 
correspondence course in bee-culture ? 

Cambridge, Mass. LEON P. JONES. 

The vicinity of Orlando, Fla., does 
not appealto me as being much of a 
place to start up an extensive bee-busi- 
ness. I rather believe the venture 
would be a failure, as there are but few 
reliable honey-plants there, but not far 
out in the country, in the sand ridges, 
you will find a good partridge-pea 
range, and there it will pay you. It 
would be best to look the country over 
for 30 or 40 miles around before be- 
ginning to locate out-apiaries or to 
embark in bee-keeping extensively. 

Yes, by all means obtain in every 
way you can all the bee-knowledge 
possible. Take up and finish the cor- 
respondence course, then take “ South- 
ern Bee-Culture” as your hand-book, 
and you will attain success if the neces- 
sary amount of energy be expended. 


Does Changing Location Pay ? 


_ DEAR MR. WILDER:—I once lived in Wash- 
inston Co., Ga., and while there became in- 
terested in bee-culture and established a 
good apiary, but | was not content with the 
returns from my bees, and desiring a better 
location came to Hawk's Park, Fla. ButI 
have found it no better for bee-keeping than 
dear old Georgia, and I would like to go 
back there and engage in honey-production, 
if I o— supplement the regular honey-flow 
with clover or some other honey-plant simi- 
lar. Poplar trees are about all the honey- 
plants they have there, and it has been lum- 
bered closely. 

Have you succeeded in getting clover, or 
any other honey-plant, started which would 
supplement your honey-flow in Georgia? I 
know you have there everything possible to 
helpow your honey-flow. 

Hawk's Park, Fla. 5S. W. WHITFIELD. 


Friend Whitfield, since you left Wash- 
ington Co., Ga., a man just two coun- 
ties away became interested in bee-cul- 
ture and has been very successful. 

There is no doubt that it does not 
pay to leave one location and move to 
another with the sole object. of produc- 
ing more honey. If a _ bee-keeper 
wanted to change climate for his health, 
orif he wanted to produce a certain 
kind of honey, the plant of which did 
not grow in his present location, a 
move would be justifiable, otherwise it 
would not. If I were located elsewhere 
I surely would not leave and move 
here, and Iam not going to leave this 
location for any other. I am going to 
he content and do the best Ican. I 
night do better elsewhere, or I might 
Co worse, so I will run no risk. 

No, I have not succeeded in supple- 
menting my honey-flow here with any 
other kind of honey-plants, although I 
have made several efforts. I don’t 








think any one else can succeed. The, 


\creage of cotton and field peas is rap- 
idly on the increase, as are the sum- 


mer and fall honey-flows. 
of all the cotton-belt country. 


This is true 


Removing Supers and Replacing Old 
Comb With Foundation 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—Should I take off my 
supers and put the covers down on the hive- 
bodies for winter? Canluse the old comb 
in them next spring, or should I replace 
them with full sheets of euneeen / 

Lake Kerr, Fla. J. V. RYALS. 

Comb-honey supers should be re- 
moved at the close of each honey-flow 
and left off during winter. If the su- 
pers are not removed at the proper 
time the bees will spoil them. Empty 
bulk comb-honey supers, or supers 
containing only foundation or partly- 
drawn comb, should be removed; but 
supers containing empty drawn comb 
can be left on the hives. All extract- 
ing supers should be left on the hives 
so the bees may protect the comb. 

It is never necessary to replace old 
comb with full sheets of foundation if 
such combs are not crooked or do not 
contain drone-comb. The age of comb 
does not impair its value for the brood- 
nest nor for the extracting supers, even 
if it does become very dark from con- 
stant usage; in fact, queens prefer to 
lay in the darker combs, for often they 
will ignore the light, new comb for the 
darker. Bees will also store honey 
more readily in darker comb. 

Itis a prevailing idea among begin- 
ners in bee-culture that every now and 
then they will have to replace the old 
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Feeding Cubes of Lump Sugar 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


Starting to winter 85 colonies on the 
summer.stands, in the fall of 1911, I lost 
23. The responsibility for this loss is 
mine. I did not recognize the value of 
a good thing at first sight. The idea 
of using cube loaf sugar for winter 
feed grew too slowly in my mind, and 
I did not provide a sufficient supply 
early enough in the winter. Some- 
where near one-half of the yard was 
fed this material. All colonies so fed, 
with 3 exceptions, are alive and well. 
‘These 3 had consumed all of the honey 
and sugar in the hives. Of the other 
colonies which died, some had not 
been fed at all, and some perished with 
a good deal of the honey yet in the 
combs. 

Some colonies were saved by the use 
of unfinished sections turned flat on 
top of the top-bars, but I do not like 
these as well as I do. the sugar, as in 
intensely cold weather it is not safe to 
use more than 2 to 3 at a time, as they 
are liable to divide the bees too much. 

I have a feeling approaching chagrin 
at the loss of so many bees. The loss 
was entirely avoidable. I have most of 
my hives in pairs, facing south. They 
stand 3 or 4 inches apart,and when 
fixing for winter I put on an empty 
hive-body or a half-depth extracting 


comb with new, and a good number do 
so at their own loss. 


a + 


The Summer Honey Crop 


The spring honey crop throughout 
Dixie was about an averagein most 
localities. The tupelo-gum region had 
a better flow than was expected, for the 
bee-keepers procured an average crop. 

The crop in the palmetto region was 
almost a failure. The average from all 
sources there was not greater than 20 
pounds per colony. 

The bee-keepers in the clover region 
had a good flow, and the summer flow 
has been good everywhere. 

The cotton plant and field peas are 
still yielding well, and the crop will be 
considerably above the average. This 
is very gratifying, for in some sections 
the bee-keepers depend solely upon the 
summer flow for their surplus. 

The constant local showers are keep- 
ing the plants growing and extending 
the flow. It will be late in the season 
before the honey-flow ends. Many bee- 
keepers will make a mistake in leaving 
all the honey on the hives until the 
close of the season, which will be late. 
If the honey is not removed as fast as 
the bees seal it, it will granulate at the 
approach of cold weather, and much of 
it before it reaches the consumer. This 
should be done by all means, and it 
should be rushed on the market or a 
lot of dissatisfaction will arise on ac- 
count of granulation. 


ARTICLES~ 





super. I want something deeper than 
thecomb-honey super. Then I lay two 
corn-cobs across the middle of the 
top-bars, then a piece of burlap, gunny- 
sack, or old carpet cut a little larger 
than the inside measure of the super, 
and place this right over the cobs, so 
as to cover the whole surface of the 
brood-chamber, but do not let the 
edges get between the brood-chamber 
and super. Then I put ina big chaff- 
cushion that almost fills the super. For 
this purpose I get old sacks that have 
been used to hold 100 pounds of sugar. 


Then on the east, west and north of 
each pair of hives I place the three 
parts of a winter-case, arranged to leave 
a 4-inch space between the case and 
hives. The parts are held in place by 
means of wires. Straw ispressed firmly 
between the hives and on the 3 sides, 
so as to reach the tops of the supers. 
Then acover of boards, large enough 
to cover both hives, and packing is put 
on. The cover is made to slant to- 
wards the front of the hives and reach 
a few inches farther. When thus pre- 
pared lam not concerned about the 
bees suffering much from cold if the 
food supply is plenty and easily reached. 
I have looked in at different times on 
those colonies having a good supply of 
the little squares of sugar, and found 
the bees always busily working among 
them. 
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To prepare the sugar, I put the 
quantity I want to give to a colony in a 
common tin wash basin, and sprinkle 
with warm water. I aim to get every 
cube softened a little, but do not use 
enough water to produce disintegration. 

When giving the sugar I take out the 
chaff-cushion, then raise the back end 
of the cloth covering over the brood- 
frames, remove one or both of the 
corn-cobs, dump the basin’ of sugar 
right on top of thetop-bars, so that the 
pile shall come in contact with the 
back side of the cluster, but mainly 
towards the back end of the hive. This 
is done to allure the bees in that direc- 
tion, as the honey is generally in the 
back end of the combs, if there is any 
in the hives. One can, if he chooses, 
put the sugar all over the top-bars, but 
this, as a general thing, would call for 
more sugar than is needed in this lati- 
tude. All I want is enough to carry 
the bees until the time arrives when it 
is safe to use liquid feed, but this re- 
quires more than the bees will actually 
consume, as there should always bea 
pile of some depth for them to work on. 

Leon, Iowa. 
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The Situation in Iowa 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT, 
State Inspector of Apiarzes. 


Foul brood is now reported in 32 of 
the 99 counties of Iowa. Both Euro- 
pean and American foul brood are 
present in the State, and in some places 
both seem to be presentin the same 
county. As the legislature failed to 





MR. FRANK C. PELLETT, 
Iowa State Inspector of Apiaries. 


make a special appropriation forthe 
support of the office, and the only fund 
available is the limited amount allowed 
by the executive council, it is impos- 
sible to do much work in the way of 
actual inspection this season. 

An extended correspondence is be- 
ing carried on from the office in an 
effort to get full information as to the 
extent and location of the disease. 
Circulars are sent out calling attention 








to the provision of the law, and methods 
of treating the disease. Where bee- 
keepers are menaced by careless neigh- 
bors, it may be possible to render some 
assistance. 

The inspector suggested the advis- 
ability of adding bee-keeping to the 
other courses at the State Agricultural 
College, and in the extension work, 
Both Prof. Kennedy, who is at the head 
of the extension department, and Prof. 
Summers, the entomologist, express 
themselves as anxious to do anything 
that the interest will justify. The news- 
papers have given wide publicity to the 
conditions as reported by this office, 
and some have given editorial endorse- 
ment to the proposed plans, so that it 
now looks like it was “up to the bee- 
keepers.” 

It is hoped and expected that the 
next legislature will provide the means 
to make the thorough inspection of all 
colonies where the disease presents 
itself. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


[We trust the bee-keepers of Iowa 
will begin an active campaign to secure 
help from the legislature as neighbor- 
ing States have done. The Bee Journal 
offers its co-operation.—EpirTor. ] 
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Improvement in Bees 


BY A. F. BONNEY. 


Space in a bee-journal is too limited 
to properly discuss so complex a ques- 
tion as improvement of the honey-bee, 
and I wish to make my position plain; 
that Ido not deny that it is possible, 
while doubting that it has been, either 
by lengthening the tongue, altering 
their shape, decreasing their tendency 
to attack persons and animals, and, 
what is of vastly more importance, 
eliminating the swarming instinct and 
increasing their tendency to store 
honey. Different persons have at vari- 
ous times claimed these improvements 
for the bee, justas others bave followed 
the dictum that the cellar is the only 
place for the bees in winter, while at 
least one prominent bee-keeper in a 
cold climate has discarded a thousand- 
dollar cellar to winter his bees out-of- 
doors. I was laughed at because I 
never liked a cellar; and now there is 
a great revival of interest in the chaff 
or protected hive. 

People run after crazes in the bee- 
world as well as in other callings. In 
the year 1096, Peter the Hermit led half 
a million women and children toward 
Palestine to wrest the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidels; in the two hundred 
years succeeding a million men per- 
ished in the same useless effort. I have 
only to recall to the mind of the stu- 
dent the Black Tulip craze, the South 
Sea Bubble engineered by Law; the 
persistent belief in the Divine Right of 
Kings, and the old belief that slavery 
was a Divine Institution, to revive 
memory of an almost endless list of 
frenzies which have held the minds of 
people at different times. Now it seems 
to be “Improvement of Bees,” and 
while, as wife declares, I am prone to 
try new things, I hesitate to subscribe 
to this. 

Man can argue only from what he 


knows. 


He may 
things, but, like dreams, all must be 


imagine strange 
founded on knowledge. We know not 
how the bees and other insects com- 
municate information to their kind, 
though it seems that they do. Aside 
from the raw fact, we know nothing 
more about parthenogenesis than we 
did at first. We are ignorant as to 
when the male egg of the bee is ferti- 
lized, while all knowledge of life tells 
us it must be. It is claimed and de- 
nied that the poison of the bee-sting is 
formic acid, but, in all, about habits, 
mentality, and a disposition to reason, 
we must ever go back to what we know 
about man for argument. Man is the 
only z¢ntelligently industrious animal on 
earth, but there are those who claim 
that the abst of industry can be devel- 
oped in the bee. 

I believe, from present knowledge, 
that management has more to do with 
surplus honey crops than the breed or 
color of bees, and a very pertinent 
illustration of this is a small book 
issued by Mr. Doolittle a couple of 
years ago, in which he details how he 
got 114 pounds of honey to the hive 
when his neighbors got none. If my 
memory serves me, there was not a 
word in the book as to the kinds of 
bees used. It was all management. A 
letter from Mr. Darbishire, author of 
“ Heredity and the Mendelian Discov- 
ery,’ confesses ignorance of the sub- 
ject, but promises to let me know if he 
finds out anything. 


What have we accomplished toward 
a permanent improvement of this in- 
sect in the past 50 years? A few men, 
and some professional queen-rearers 
claim much, but I defer vastly more to 
the opinion of professional bee-keep- 
ers; and few, if any of them, seem to 
be satisfied that anything has been 
done. They all seem to hope for re- 
sults by and by. 

Mr. Wesley Foster, in a recent letter 
to me used the term, “ Hand-picked 
drones.” I think the term original 
with him, and it expresses better than 
any other three words the vast diffi- 
culty of trying to breed bees. 

While we always have had the bee 
just as it is now, and especially that 
branch known as the 4f/s family, we 
can trace the development of some of 
the domesticated animals through the 
ages, as the horse, for we find the 
bones of the original Zguws fossilized 
in the rocks. The horse has devel- 
oped from a little 3-toed (?) animal 
about 18 inches high to what we have 
now, but the knowledge of man goes not 
back to the time when the bee was dif- 
ferent from what it is now, excepting 
that we have yellow Italians. Enthusi- 
astic breeders of goldens make great 
claims for them, but the verdict of the 
bee-keeping world seems to be against 
them as honey-gatherers and for hardi- 
ness. 

Before the Langstroth hive was in- 
vented there was but little talk of im- 
proving the bee, and I suspect that 
once more effect is being taken for 
cause, and that management as a factor 
in securing a crop is ignored in an 
effort to prove a claim. I know from 
persistent observation that a colony 
which gives a large surplus this season 
may in subsequent seasons prove to be 
of little value, and I have letters from 
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old bee-keepers who tell me they have 
observed the same thing. What does 
it mean ? 

When I took up the study of Men- 
delism I hoped to be able to solve some 
of the problems pertaining to the bee, 
notably its improvement by selection 
and breeding, but the student will be 
disappointed with me, for the Men- 
delian law cannot be applied to the 
parthenogenetic insects. Could we 
“hand-pick” our drones we might do 
something 7f we could know what the 
queen was, that we wereabout to mate; 
but unfortunately for us, we cannot 
hand-pick our drones before mating, 
or know whether the queen is going to 
be worth a politician’s promise. Her 
mother was a fine queen. Hum! Own- 
ers of trotting mares and stallions 
would give a pretty price if they could 
know when they bred them that the 
progeny would trot in swift time. 

We seem to be able to keep up fam- 
ily markings in the bee-family, but as 
long as bee-men will find colonies of 
“scrubs,” which produce enormous 
crops of honey, so long will bee-keep- 
ers doubt that there is muchin “breed.” 

One of the most prominent bee- 
keepers in the United States says: “It 
is almost impossible for a queen-rearer 
to duplicate the characteristics of his 
breeding queen. The fact that Nature 
has designed that there shall be pro- 
miscuous mating among the drones 
explains how sports, showing ‘extra 
yellow’ or ‘long tongues,’ revert back 
to normal type in spite of us.” In 
other words, we may, and can, and do 
perpetuate sports in the domestic ani- 
mals, producing plain, barred and spot- 
ted chickens; race, general purpose or 
draft horses, milch or meat cattle, and 
so on down a long list of domestic ani- 
mals; but we may not, cannot, and do 
not perpetuate the rare sports in the 
family Afzs, because bees are wild by 
nature. It does not mattera whit how 
much we may believe that a non- 
swarming strain is possible, for belief 
is not evidence, and some prominent 
bee-keepers frequently acknowledge, 
unintentionally | suppose, that we have 
made but little progress in improving 
the bee. 

Dr. Miller says,in reply to an en- 
quiry (see page 117 of the American 
Bee Journal for April, 1911): “The 
trouble is, that if you get a queen of 
that kind you are not at all sure that 
her royal progeny will be like her.” 

J. L. Byer says, page 187 of the 
American Bee Journal for June, 1910: 
 ageitees and if I were asked what is the 
‘best bee,’ I should certainly say the 
first cross of Italian queens with Car- 
niolan drones. Unfortunately the next 
crosses are not nearly so uniform in 

good points as the first cross.” 

Why? 

I am inclined to the opinion that in 
the hands of such men as Townsend, 
Doolittle, Byer, Cook, Miller (not Dr.), 
and others, management of the bees 
and hives has about as much to do 
with honey results as has breeding or 
selection. A colony of bees preparing 
to swarm does not store much honey; 
a colony lacking ever so little of being 
“ready” for the harvest will not give 
much surplus. I have never found 


what was the psychological something ' 


which made one of my colonies give 


me last (1911) season about 100 pounds 
of surplus, comb and extracted, while 
the year before, which was a vastly bet- 
ter season, and the queen but 2 years 


old, I got practically nothing. I think 
from what I have read and from con- 
versations with bee-keepers, that all 
who keep bees have at some time had 
a similar experience. 

I do not care to be rated an obstruc- 
tionist. I ama firm believer in evolu- 
tion, while many who write about 
selection and breeding, “throw a fit” 
when Darwinism is mentioned. I think 
the survival of the fittest (and the fittest 
among bees) an explanation of exist- 
ing types. 

It has been evident to me from the 
start of this discussion that some do 
not understand the fact that a “sport,” 
which is our main hope of improving 
the bee, is not so designated on ac- 
count of actions, but shape and color, 
the tint of hair or shape of body. The 
Century Dictionary says: “Sports 
are chiefly observed among domestic 
and cultivated plants.” The reason is 
plain. Most of these are the result of 
centuries of breeding from structural 
oddities, and are always trying to re- 
vert to original forms. Wild animals 
and plants almost always remain true 
to ancestral types. The beeis nota 
domesuic animal, and never will be. At 
best, “ domestication” is but a relative 
term. 


We want something more than an 
occasional colony which will give a 
large surplus. We want a strain of 
bees which will breed true to the type 
of industry. Color is unimportant. 
We want to be just as sure, when we 
breed, that we shall get a certain kind 
of bee as is the owner of the mule- 
footed hog that he will get pigs with 
an undivided hoof; the chicken fancier 
that he will have black,white or striped 
fowls. Bee-breeders come pretty close 
to this condition of color,as in the 
golden, but the verdict of the bee- 
keeping world is against them, what- 
ever the future has in store for this 
strain. LIinsist again that zuzdustry is 
not a transmittable attribute, and once 
more assert that a man is the only in- 
telligently industrious animal alive. He 
is the only animal that knowingly lays 
up more stores than sufficient for im- 
mediate or future need. The bee does 
not know enough to do this. The more 
specialized an animal is, the less it rea- 
sons. The beeis the most highly spe- 
cialized animal alive today. This, I 
believe, cannot be gainsaid. If a col- 
ony of bees gets a hive filled with 
honey late in the season, it is still apt 
to swarm or die of starvation. 

To those who have been abusing me 
for some of my rank ideas, I refer to 
Mr. Siebert’s remarks in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, page 402: 

“Tdo not know of any work in all 
apiculture that pays so well as weeding 
out poor stock,” and, in my own humble 
opinion, we have there all that has been 
gained from studying the bee for half 
a century. The movable-frame hive 
was a great step—in getting honey— 
while the few good methods of con- 
trolling swarming and hard work do 
the rest. None of these things have 
changed the honey-bee, however, for 
“the bee is wild by nature.” 

To shift the burden from my own 


shoulders to those of a man of some 
importance, I will close by quoting 
what Prof. Cockrill says: “ The honey- 
bee is the last word in all bee-life, and 
has become so firmly established in her 
position that little change has taken 
place in her characteristics in three or 
four million years.” 
Buck Grove, Iowa. 
oe t—“‘“O 


Uniting Bees 


BY DR. C. C. 





MILLER. 


An esteemed correspondent on the 
other side of the water has expressed a 
desire for an exhaustive article upon 
this subject. The task would be very 
hopefully undertaken if that word “ ex- 
haustive” had been omitted. For it is 
not at all likely that any person knows 
enough to say all that is to be said 
about it. 

To begin with, it must be frankly 
confessed that the writer does not 
fully understand why there is some- 
times disaster when bees from two dif- 
ferent colonies are put together in the 
same hive. Of course, it is fully un- 
derstood that the trouble arises from 
the hostile attitude of bees of one col- 
ony toward those of the other colony, 
and especially towardthe queen. But, 
why’ One says that it is because each 
colony has its own peculiar odor, 
called hive-odor, and when a bee meets 
another bee it at once recognizes by 
the odor whether it be one of its own 
sisters or a member of another colony, 
and if the latter, then the bee with the 
strange odor is at once considered a 
foreigner and a foe, and is treated ac- 
cordingly. 

But there are those who say that 
although each colony may have its own 
distinctive odor, that odor plays no 
partin arousing a feeling of antago- 
nism. And they cite proofs. If a bee 
returns laden from the field, and by 
mistake enters the wrong hive, it is 
kindly received. But if it enters with 
intent to rob, it is at once seized and 
roughly treated. If the innocent blun- 
derer has the same odor as the robber, 
what has hive-odor to do in the case ? 
In an apiary of dark bees, with a single 
colony of bright, yellow bees, the latter 
will be found scattered in many of the 
hives. It is clear that they are kindly 
received in spite of any odor they may 
have. So it is argued that the deport- 
ment of the bees, or something else 
rather than the hive-odor, is the con- 
trolling factor. 

Is it not possiblethat both hive-odor 
and the behavior of the bees are factors 
in the case? At any rate, by acting on 
the theory that hive-odor is an impor- 
tant factor, good results are obtained. 
So it may be well to proceed with 
some practical hints as to uniting 
bees. 

Bees unite more readily when nectar 
is coming in plentifully from the fields. 
Like folks, they are better-natured after 
a full meal. Unfortunately uniting is 
generally to be done, not in the height 
of harvest, but in spring or fall. Feed- 
ing may take the place of nectar from 
the field. However, feeding is not 
generally considered necessary. 


UnitinG ONE FRAME AT A TIME. 
Early in the season it is considered 
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good practice by many to take brood 
and bees from strong colonies to unite 
with weak ones. The writer has prac- 
ticed this for years without any fight- 
ing among the bees. No precautions 
were taken; a frame of brood with the 
adhering bees was taken from one col- 
ony and placed next to the outside 
frame of brood in the other colony. Of 
course, care was taken to see that the 
queen was not on the frame that was 
taken. 

The same plan was sometimes used 
if 2 colonies were to be united. Gen- 
erally one of the queens was removed 
a day or so before the uniting, although 
if there was no choice of queens that 
trouble was not always taken. A frame 
of brood and bees was changed from 
one hive to the other, and then at in- 
tervals of a day or two the others were 
added. 

A shorter plan may be taken. From 
the 2 hives containing the colonies to 
be united, take the unoccupied combs, 
leaving in both only enough combs for 
one hive. When the bees are settled 
upon the remaining combs, put into 
one of the hives (or into an empty hive) 
one of the combs at one side of the 
hive, then a comb from the other hive, 
and continue thus alternating the 
combs until all are in the hive. The 
bees are so mixed up that there is no 
fighting. 

This last plan may be varied, perhaps, 
with advantage. Before putting the 
comb in the hive, shake the bees from 
it in front of the hive. This gives ad- 
ditional confusion to the bees. 

NEWSPAPER PLAN oF UNITING. 


A few years ago the writer hit upon 
a plan that has so far proved better 
than any other. Take the cover from 
one of the hives and cover the hive 
with anewspaper. Then set the other 


hive over this. The bees will thus be 
kept entirely separate. By and by they 
will gnaw a hole through the paper 
large enough to allow the passage of a 
single bee at a time. Gradually more 
and more of the paper will be torn away 
until it will be practically the same as 
if there were no separation, and there 
will be a free intermingling of the bees 
of each colony. All this has come 
about so gradually that there has been 
no thought of fighting; at least no re- 
port of any such fighting has come to 
the knowledge of the writer. 

This method of uniting is equally 
effective whether the colonies to be 
united are equal in strength or very un- 
equal. If unequal it is well to place 
the weaker over the stronger. Yet it 
makes no very great difference. If one 
colony has been made queenless, place 
it on top of the hive containing the 
queen. A special advantage of this 
plan is that the bees in the upper hive 
are imprisoned for a day or so, and 
when they do find their way out they 
mark the location and do not return to 
the old location. If one colony be put 
over the other without the newspaper, 
the weaker one is likely to te killed. 


Bees UNiTING THEMSELVES. 


Bees do not unseldom unite on their 
own account; sometimes peaceably; 
sometimes anything but peaceably. If 
a hunger-swarm attempts to enter the 
hive of another colony, the likelihood 
is that the strange bees will be killed. 
Two or more swarms may unite peace- 
ably. Where queens are clipped, if a 
swarm issues and then returns to its 
hive, if some of the bees go to the 
wrong hive they may be killed, unless 
it be that they return to a hive from 
which auother swarm has issued and 
returned within a few hours. Within 





a few days after a swarm has been 
hived it will receive kindly another 
swarm that mayenter of its own ac- 
cord, or be hived there by the bee- 
keeper, provided there be a laying 
queen or a virgin in each hive. But if 
an after-swarm be thus united with a 
prime swarm, the after-swarm is likely 
to be slaughtered. 
Marengo, Ill. 
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Improvement in Bees—British 
View 


BY F. W. L. 





SLADEN. 


Allow me to express dissent from the 
opinion quoted on page 134 of the 
American Bee Journal, that the honey- 
bee, being a highlv specialized animal, 
its improvement is doubtful. 

Improvement depends upon two con- 
ditions, variation and selection. As 
far as it has been possible to ascertain, 
variation occurs in every known ani- 
mal and plant. The fact that one col- 
ony of bees produces more honey than 
another under identical conditions, 
shows that variation occurs in the 
very character we most wish to im- 
prove. Where man has been able to 
breed an animal or plant by selection, 
he has always succeeded in making 
some improvement. The reason why 
so little progress has been made in the 
improvement of honey-bees is the diffi- 
culty of controlling the fathers. 


This difficulty, as Dr. Bonney sug- 
gests, may be overcome by isolation, 
z.e, by mating at a spot where there 
are no other bees within a radius of 6 
or 7 miles, but this is not possible in 
settled districts; moreover, it is in 
these that we want to test the honey- 
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producing qualities of our breeding- 
stock. 

In a limited way the difficulty has 
been overcome bya process of color 
selection and restricted mating in Rip- 
ple Court Apiary, near Dover, England, 
where a new breed, called “ British 
Goldens,” has been developed, and has 
now reached its ninth generation. 
Briefly the process is as follows: 

The native bee of Britain is black. It 
is true Italians are introduced now and 
then, but they are soon absorbed by 
the native bee, and bees showing pro- 
nounced yellow bands are rare. In 
1901 to 1903 a cross between America’s 
goldens and English blacks was made, 
and by breeding from the yellower of 
the hybrids that appeared to be par- 
ticularly good honey-gatherers, a new 
golden bee was produced. Year after 
year the golden bee is bred in its purity, 
and improvement is effected by allow- 
ing only the best colonies (4 to 6 out 
of 40 or 50) to produce queens and 
drones. As only black bees are kept 
by neighboring bee-keepers, it is easy 
to distinguish the mismated queens by 
their worker offspring, which are in- 
termediate colored (7. ¢e., resembling 3- 
banded Italians). 


The workis aided by the fact that no 
bees are kept within half a mile of Rip- 
ple Court Apiary, and also by the fol- 
lowing interesting condition: The 
apiary is situated in a cool and wind- 
swept spot in the southeast corner of 
England, only 2 miles from the sea, 
and the queens are often compelled 
through stress of weather to mate near 
home. Careful analyses (fully reported 
in the British Bee Journal of Dec. 9, 
1909) were made of the coloration of 
the workers resulting from almost all 
the matings that took place during the 
two seasons of 1908 and 1909, and it was 
found that those that took place in low 
temperature and wind (62 to 64 degrees 
in still weather, and 64 to 68 degrees 
with wind) included a much larger 
proportion of goldens than those that 
took place under more favorable con- 
ditions (about or over 70 degrees). An- 
other important factor in getting pure 
matings was found to be lateness in 
the season. The proportion of all 
goldens from matings in August was 
large, and in September still larger. 
(Of course, drones of selected parent- 
age were bred late in great numbers, 
and kept alive as long as possible in 
strong’, colonies containing unmated 
queens, and constantly fed.) Mating 
extra early in the season was of no ad- 
vantage. On the contrary, it was found 
that in the early part, as well as in the 
height of the season, the matings that 
took place in perfect weather nearly 
always produced hybrids. The value 
of having an abundance of flying drones 
(and also many flying queens to attract 
them) was well demonstrated. 


British goldens have improved since 
the breeding was started. They are 
certainly more industrious and hardy. 
I believe that the artificial selection has 
been aided by natural selection. The 
testing for honey-production, and the 
mating flights of the queens (queens 
are sometimes lost) under the vigorous 
weather conditions of the district seem 
to have conduced to the development 
of hardiness. 

British goldens differ from American 


goldens in being more mobile when 


smoked, and easier shaken off the 
combs, qualities in which English 
blacks differ from Italians. 

The breed has proved especially val- 
uable for crossing with the English 
black bee. Colonies headed by British 
golden queens mated by black drones 
are more vigorous, build up faster and 
earlier in the spring, and produce 
larger yields of honey than ordinary 
black bees. The workers are consid- 
erably larger than pure British goldens, 
and slightly larger than blacks. To 
some extent these desirable results are 
attributable to crossing fer se. I be- 
lieve that the value of a new breed lies 
chiefly in the merits it shows when 
crossed with the local bee, because it 
is not practicable for the honey-pro- 
ducer to keep any pure variety except 
the local one, unless he buys all his 
queens. 

Dover, England. 
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What to Do With the Surplus 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


“Having the supers of sections all 
off the hives, what course do you pur- 
sue immediately afterward ?” is a ques- 
tion which is frequently asked me. My 
honey-room is in a building covered 
with paper roofing, the same being 
painted with a coat of black dressing, 
prepared purposely for such roofing. 
The sides of this building are painted 
dark red, so that wherever the rays of 
the sun strike the building, they are 
immediately absorbed, which makes 
the inside very dry and warm, just right 
for the evaporation of honey in all un- 
sealed cells, and from this dry heat the 
honey gets of a thicker and better con- 
sistency the longer it stays in the room 
up to the time the late fall and winter 
storms come, which shuts off the sun- 
shine. 


That this warm, dry air may circulate 
all about every individual section, the 
supers are set on 2-inch blocks at each 
of the 4 corners, piling them up as 
high with these blocks between each 
super as the room will conveniently 
allow. 


Thus they are left until it is time to 
prepare the honey for market, which is 
from the middle of September to Oct. 
10, according to my way of thinking. 
Of late, we have been told to get our 
honey on the market early, but I con- 
sider the middle of October as plenty 
early. From experience covering more 
than 40 years, and the footing up of 
what my sales have been, and then 
striking an average, I find that the best 
prices have been obtained between 
Oct. 20 and Nov. 10; especially so dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Forty years ago 
there used to be quite a call for honey 
during the holidays, but that seems to 
be a thing of the past, as, at the pres- 
ent time, there is little demand during 
the latter half of December. 

When the time comes to put the 
honey up for market, I open the supers 
and decide what sections are of a qual- 
ity to go in XXXX, XXX, XX, and X 
grades. The 4 X is the very best, or 
what some style fancy, while the 3 X is 


. very little inferior, except a slight dis- 


coloration of the cappings at the bot- 


tom of the sections. That styled 2 X 
may have some irregular combs, or 
those not so smooth, a few unsealed 
cells to the amount of 100 or so, and 
may be more badly discolored by what 
is known as “travel stain” than the 3 
X. The one X takes in the remainder 
of the sections which are considered 
good enough to send 10 market at all. 
In order that I may not “lose sight” of 
what is to go in each grade, I place 2 
or 3 sections of each grade where they 
are conspicuous, when a glance is suffi- 
cient to tell where each section belongs 
as it is taken from the super. 

When enough sections of any one 
grade have accumulated to make a case, 
they are freed from propolis by scrap- 
ing, packed in the case, the cover put 
on, and the gross and net weights 
stamped on each. Then they are piled 
up, each grade by itself, ready to be de- 
livered to the railroad, or wherever we 
market them. 


What shall be done with what we 
have left? Those partly full, but not 
enough so as to case, may be used in 
several ways. Those weighing from 7 
ounces up, are readily salable in our 
home market, and if it be known that 
we have such on hand—if it is with 
others as it is in this locality—parties 
will call at the house and take all we 
have ata price of about three-fourths 
of what we getfor the best. Or if we 
are willing to cut such combs out of 
the sections, thus saving to us the cost 
of the sections and their making, we 
can sell this for “chunk honey,” for a 
cent or two above what we get for 
that last mentioned before. The sell- 
ing of these sections (not quite good 
enough for marketing by the case) is 
something often hard to decide, for if 
we have a few of them, such sections 
are worth much more to us when kept 
for “baits” than we can get for the 
honey in them. 


But if we have a large quantity of 
them, more than is needed for the pur- 
pose of starting the beesin the sec- 
tions early the next season, then it will 
doto sell them as suggested. Or, if 
we wish, we can extract the honey 
from them and sell the extracted honey. 
I have often done this to advantage, as 
in this case I not only turn the honey 
into cash, but have the sections ready 
for baits as well. Some seem to think 
that it is a great job to extract the 
honey from such partly-filled sections, 
but when you once know how it is 
best done, this “ job ” mostly disappears. 

Make two light frames, which will 
hold the greatest number of sections 
that the extractor reel will take. Now, 
when a day sufficiently warm comes, 
one when the sun has produced a heat 
inside the honey-room of from 90 to 
100 degrees, fill these frames with sec- 
tions, and uncap whatever portion of 
them that may be sealed, set the two 
frames thus prepared in the extractor, 
and, presto, you have the honey out the 
same as you would in a hot summer 
day when doing the extracting from 
upper stories. It is necessary to use a 
little more care in turning the extrac- 
tor, as the combsin the sections do not 
come out so as to touch the reel, as is 
the case with combs in the frames, and 
if you turn too hard or fast, the combs 
may be partially loosened from the sec- 
tions. After a little practice the right 
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speed will be acquired, after which no 
further trouble will be experienced. 

Thenthere is another way of using 
these partly-filled sections, which I 
often think is of still greater value, 
which is allowing the bees to remove the 
honey and use it forthemselves. Ifthe 
bees are allowed to remove it from the 
combs, such honey has a substantial 
value to them, especially if done ata 
proper time in the spring; this proper 
time being a week or so before the 
fruit-trees blossom. In this way, brood- 
rearing is advanced that much, and the 
queen has become so prolific that what 
comes from the fruit-bloom incites to 
a still greater activity, resulting in the 
combs being filled with brood; the 
field-bees will arrive on the stage of 
action at just the right time to take ad- 
vantage of the nectar-yield from white 
and alsike clovers. 

Some have held that such combs 
should be cleaned out by the bees in 
the fall to prevent the candying of 
honey afterward deposited in them, 
but from years of trying, first one and 
then the other, together with a part 
one way and the rest the other, I can 
only come to the conclusion that such 
isa mistaken idea. These combs, no 
matter how free from honey, are used 
as “baits,” generally 12 in the first 
super put on each hive. Baits are used 
for coaxing the bees into the supers 
sooner to receive the first honey of the 
season, as it has been found that bees 
will often deposit considerable honey 
in drawn comb in the supers .before 
circumstances are conducive to their 
drawing out foundation or building 
comb there. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Bee-Keeping in Northern Idaho 


BY GEORGE W. YORK. 


By “Northern Idaho,” I mean the 
panhandle of the State, or Bonner 
county, which is about 50 miles wide, 
lying between the States of Montana 
and Washington, and about 70 miles 
north and south, extending to the 
Canadian boundary line. 

I have now lived in Northern Idaho 
a little over two months, and have made 
enquiry as to the probable number of 
bee-keepers here, and also the total 
number of colonies of bees. From my 
investigations and enquiries I doubt if 
there are 300 colonies in the county, 
and perhaps not over 20) bee-keepers. 

I have visited what are probab'y two 
of the largest apiaries in the county, 
each containing between 40 and 50 col- 
onies. One of them belongs toa Mr. 
Carter, who came from Michigan a 
few years ago. He is about 10 miles 
north of Sandpoint. The other apiary, 
shown herewith, is located about 10 
miles south of Sandpoint. 

Mr. Carter informed me that he has 
had as much as 240 pounds of extracted 
honey per colony, his probable average 
being about half that amount. 

Some of the principal sources of nec- 
tar and pollen during the season are 
these: Pussy-willow, dandelion, white 
and alsike clovers, fireweed or willow- 
herb, arrow-wood, buckbrush and 
golden-rod. 

The apiary south of Sandpoint, to 
which I have referred, belongsto Mr. 











Charles Burke, who also came from 
Michigan about 5 years ago. His api- 
ary is located at probably the highest 
altitude of any apiary in the county. It 
isaway up on the mountain side, and 
from its high elevation can be seen, 10 
miles to the north, the city of Sand- 
point and also Lake Pend d’Oreille 
(pronounced as if spelled Pond-o-ray.) 

You may know that Mr. Burke’s api- 
ary is “up in the world,” for in order 
to see the distant city and lake from 
where the bees are located, it is neces- 
sary to look over many other moun- 
tains of considerable height. 

Mr. Burke uses the 10-frame double- 
wall hive. Heat first worked his bees 
for comb honey, and harvested 310 
poundsfrom one colony; but later he 

















keep bees. The nectar seasons ar 
long, and the nectar-sources are seem 
ingly unlimited. White and alsik: 
clovers grow here like weeds in the 
East. Then there is much burned 
over logged-off land where the willow 
herb flourishes from early July to late 
frosts. Michigan bee-keepers know 
how abundantly willow herb yields 
nectar, and the large crops gathered 
from it. 

I estimate that in this county alone 
there are nearly 2,000,000 acres of land. 
And if there are not ovar 500 colonies 
within the county, it will readily be 
seen that there is not much danger of 
overstocking this field with bees right 
away. 

As to shipping facilities, this county 
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changed to extracted honey, and in 
1911 averaged about 100 pounds per 
colony. This is an exceptionally good 
yield in view of the general report that 
1911 was perhaps the poorest honey- 
year on record. we? 
My impression, gained after riding 
by railroad train and by horse and 
buggy over about half of this county, 
isthat it is an almost ideal place to 


is the best supplied of any county in 
Idaho. Two trans-continental rail- 
roads (the Great Northern and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific—or Spokane Interna 
tional) traverse it from northeast to 
southwest, and the Northern Pacific 
railroad from east to west. Sothere !s 
ample outlet for all the honey or othe: 
crops that can be produced here. 

I may say that this is the greatest 
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-onntry on earth for the growing of 
all kinds of grasses, fruits, and root- 
crops. And it is the finest dairy coun- 
try imaginable; and when the dairy- 
men and the bee-keepers once become 
established here, the land of Canaan 
won’t be “in it” for “aland flowing 
with milk and honey.” It is also ex- 
cellent for poultry. 

After “looking the ground over” 
pretty thoroughly, it seems to me that 
what this new and undeveloped coun- 
try (Bonner county) needs is more 
people who have some financial capital 
to come into it, and also a willingness 
to work, and ability to do something. 
It is a poor place for the day-laborer— 
the man who expects to work for 
others at so much perday. There is 
a surplus of that class here already. 
Practically all who come here should 


am told, I may get quite a little. I had 
to geta start from Washington, at a 
place over 300 miles west of Sandpoint. 
Quite a number have spoken to me 
about wanting bees next spring. I hope 
to be able to supply them at that time. 


We have had fine weather all summer 
so far, excepting perhaps a little too 
much rain, which we are assured by 
the “oldest inhabitant” is quite um- 
usual. During July, August, and part 
of September, it is not the usual thing 
here to have much if any rain. But it 
makes fine growing weather. No irri- 
gation necessary here. 


This is the greatest grass country I 
ever saw. Timothy 3 and4 feet high, 
alsike and red clovers Z and 3 feet high, 
etc. All grain except corn does well 
here. Nights are too cool for corn. 











Mrs. YORK AND THE BEAUTIFUL VINE-COVERED HOME OF THE YORKS IN IDAHO. 


be able to buy 5, 10 or 20 acres of the 
new and highly-productive land, make 
a substantial initial payment thereon, 
then “get busy” and put up the neces- 
sary temporary buildings, pitch in to 
grow things, and thus get ahead. One 
man whom I know here, from only one 
acre, sold $75 worth of garden-truck 
every month last summer. There is a 
good market here for practically every- 
thing that can be produced on the land. 

I send you also a picture of my own 
little apiary, which I have started since 
I arrived. I have 5 colonies now, but 
only show 4 inthe picture. I also en- 
close a picture of my home with Mrs. 
York in the buggy. 

We have a good garden, with peas, 
beans, rhubarb, currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, a large patch 
of potatoes, and over 40 fruit-trees of 
bearing age (6 years), such as apples, 
pears, cherries, prunes and plums. You 
ought to see some of the apple trees— 
how loaded they are. I must thin them 
out or they will break the trees down. 
And the plums and prunes are over- 
loaded, also. This is a great fruit 
country. 

My bees were all small nuclei, so I 
don’t expect much honey this year. 
Still, if the season is as long here as I 





But I must not go on, else some may 
think I am another Western land- 
boomer. I have no land for sale. I 
simply desire to give something con- 
cerning this part of our great country 
that may be of general interest to the 
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Methods of Destroying Moth 
and Wax Worms 


BY FRANK F. FRANCE. 

In the June number of the American 
Bee Journal I notice a paragraph on 
“What to do with wax-worms.” Here 
are two ways I keep moth-worms from 
combs: 

Atthe end of the extracting season, 
instead of placing the combs back 
on the hives to be cleaned, I put 8 
combs ina 10-frame super, so that the 
combs are well apart. I then stack 
one super on top of another, making a 
stack of 8 supers. All this is in a good 
shed or house. To make the supers 
perfectly tight, I fold up newspapers 
and put under the edges of all. Onthe 
top and bottom of the piles I put a full 
newspaper and a good cover over that. 
The bee-moth, if it happens to get in 
the combs (wet,sticky combs) through 
some unknown place, will be stuck fast 
as on tanglefoot fly-paper, or will be 
daubed so that it cannot live. I have 
kept lots of combs this way without a 
moth-worm. 

One season the web-worms were 
very bad on some of our forest trees, 
and one day I took one of these webs 
and placed it in a box that was seem- 
ingly air-tight. In this box I placed 4 
or 5 moth-balls, such as you buy at 
drug-stores. In about 12 hours I ex- 
amined the box and found every worm 
ia the web dead on the bottom of the 
box. 

The experiment proved good, and 
suggested a similar action on combs 
with moth-worms. This I tried, and it 
worked the same way, but to make 
doubly sure of the job, I put some bi- 
sulphide of carbon in a thin cover and 
placed it over the combs for 12 hours 
or more. Atthe end of this time the 
combs were placed in racks in the 
comb-room, with a moth-ball here and 
there for safety. This comb-room has 
not had a moth since the trial, and I 
believe I will hereafter continue on 
this idea. 

Platteville, Wis. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Interesting Experience With Poor Laying Queens 
and Queenlessness 


Ihaveacolony of bees which seemed to 
have a poor queen at the beginning of the 
harvest, but | put on a comb-honey super, 
thinking I would kill the queen later and let 
the bees requeen themselves from their own 
brood. A few days ago I moved the hive 
from its stand and put an empty one in its 
place, with a strip of perforated zinc nailed 
across the entrance. Then Ishook the bees 
off the combs in front of the empty hive, 
and put the combs, after shaking, ir it. To 
my surprise there was no brood sealed or 
unsealed in any of thecombs. There wasa 
fair sized colony of bees. 

The second day after,I gave the beesa 


comb with eggs and unsealed larve from 
another colony. Three days after this was 
done, I found that the bees ‘had not started 
queen-cells. There was not much honey 
coming in at this time, but there was con- 
siderable in the hive and a super half full 


on top. What was the matter, and in what 
way would you proceed to requeen this 
colony? 


The story I told you the other day about a 
colony of bees that I tried torequeen has a 
sequel. Today, July 20, I looked into the 
hive and found two or three combs with 
some sealed brood and considerable un- 
sealed broodin them. The colony had not 


swarmed, and there were no queen-cells or 
remains of queen-cells to show that any at- 
tempt had been made at supersedure. 
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} The queen was an 
ill queens sometimes suspend 
brood is matured and 


Thecase puzzles me. 
old one. 
egg-laying until all \ 
then begin laying again? My impression is 
that the work going onin the hive nowis 


that of ayoung queen. What is true of this 
colony is true of another treated in the same 
way at thesametime. The old queens were 
not found, but zinc was left at the entrances 
so they could not possibly go back into the 
hives. I feel quite sure they had died be- 
fore I attempted their removal. Suppose 
the old queens were dead, and that the bees 
were hopelessly queenless, and that they 
would not start queen-cells from brood 
given them for the purpose, in sucha case 
how would you proceed to requeen - 
CWA. 


ANSWER.—Pity we haven't exact dates for 
everything. Still it might not help. Ican 
only make a guess in the case, and any guess 
that I make would likely occur to a sea- 
soned bee-keeper like yourself. The most 
plausible guess that occurs to meisthata 
young queen from some other hive returned 
from her wedding-trip and entered the hive 
in question. The thing sometimes happens, 
and she might be kindly received in a queen- 
less colony. But itis not entirely clear that 
there was a free entrance for such a queen, 
for at least part of the time you had ex- 
cluder zinc at the entrance. 

Bees do strange things, but it is not very 
likely that a queen takes a yacation at lay- 
ing while honey is yielding. 

In case of a hopelessly queenless colony 
that would not even start cells, I think I 
should resort to the newspaper business. 
Put a newspaper over the queenless colony, 
and over that set a hive-body into which you 
will put a nucleus with a queen. mere 
body-guard of bees with the queen might be 
sufficient. Assoonasthe bees gnaw a pas- 
sage through the paper, bees from below 
will gradually join the queen, and in three 
or four days queen and bees can be moved 
to the lower story. 


Giving Up a Position of $100 a Month for Bee- 
Keeping 

I have been trying to decide on a move for 
several years; that is, in the keeping of 
bees. I had aslight experience of 2 years 
with bees, but just became greatly interest- 
ed in them when I left the country to accept 
a position in the Postal Department in New 
York city. I still hold such a position, but 
my desire and love for bees has increased 
so much thatI am contemplating a change 
tothe country. My hestitation comes from 
the doubt whether I could makea good liv- 
ing from them alone should I devote my en- 
tire time to them. What is your candid 
opinion? Would it bea wise and profitable 
step to take, to give up my position of $100a 
month to lurch into bee-keeping ? 
*I would not go in extensively at the start, 
but try and feel my way asladvance, Will 
you kindly give me the advice I seek as to 
whether there is a profitable field in the 
keeping of bees as a business proposition ? 

NEw YorRK. 


ANSWER.—Your question is one that is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to answer. If it bea 
mere matter of dollars and cents, I should 
say that bee-keeping is a good business to 
let alone, for the same amount of brains and 
energy that will make you a living at bee- 
keeping will make more than a living at 
almost any other business. But if you have 
the great love for bee-keeping that some 
men have, then if you can barely make 
enough to warrant you a moderate living 
during the remainder of your life, it may be 
the part of wisdom for you to choose bee- 
keeping in preference to any other business 
that would net youtentimes as much money. 
For your true bee-keeper doesn’t have to 
wait until he has made his pile before he 
begins to enjoy life, but every day is a vaca- 
tion day, andaday of enjoyment. But you 
must have a living. Can you make a living at 
bee-keeping? I don’t know. There are a 
few who make a living at bee-keeping alone. 
There are probably a few who can. You 
may be one of them, and you may not. 

It would not be advisable for you to cut 
loose from everything else and start in at 
bee-keeping with the idea of making a living 
at it from the very start. If you have enough 
ahead so that you can afford to do nothing 
for a year or two, with a fair assurance that 
you could again take up your old line of 
work at the end of the year or two, if, you 
should so elect, then all right. For you 
must count it among the possibilities that 
the next two years may be years of failure 
in the honey harvest. 

If youcan not take such a risk, perhaps 





you can grow into quite a business with 
ees while still continuing at your present 
business. Indeed, that might be the best 
way. Inasuburban home you could prob- 
ably care for 25 or socolonies mornings and 
evenings. Or. you might havea roof apiary 
inthe city. The profit from them would be 
all the while bringing you nearer to the point 
when you could cut loose from everything 
else. Aftera year or two you could judge 
better than any one else whether it would 
- feasible and advisable to try bee-keeping 
alone. : 


Cross Bees—Swarms—Stingless Bees—Miscella- 
neous Questions 


1. I have a colony of beesthat are very 
cross. I took a supér of honey from them, 
and in the operation killed anumber of bees, 
and now.they seem to be worse than ever. 
What shall I do for it ? 

2. A few days ago one of my colonies 
swarmed, and was hived in the usual way. 
About an hour afterward another colony 
swarmed, and before I could get my veil on 
they began clustering on the hive in which I 
had hived a swarm before. (Nearly all of 
them being about the entrance.) I brushed 
them off as quickly as possible onthe ground, 
thinking they would cluster in a tree, and 
set the hive about a rod away to prevent 
them from going into it. I then took my 
smoker and tried to find the queen, but 
failed. 1 then found that they had discov- 
ered the hive, and were going into it. I 
tried to find the queen as she was going in, 
but failed. [took an empty hive andsetit 
infront of this one, thinking they would go 
into it. Someof themdid. [then thought I 
could do nothing more with them, so I went 
off and left them. WhenlIreturned in an 
hour or so both swarms were gone. The 
question is, why did this swarm cluster on 
and go into this hive ? 

3. One of my colonies has built three 
combs in the back part of the hive cross- 
wise of the frames instead of lengthwise. [ 
would like to get them straight. When is 
the best time of the year to do this, and how 
shall I doit? : 

4. Will bees eat candied honey? Is itall 
right to feed it to them? 

5. Is there any difference between an Ital- 
ian queen, golden Italian, and red clover 
Italian? If there is, what is it ? 

6. Have honey-bees ever been known to 
work on red clover ? 

7. [have read somewhere about a stingless 
bee. Is there such a bee 

WASHINGTON. 

ANSWERs.—I. Sometimes a colony will be 
cross with apparently no sufficient excuse 
for it, and then a little later appear all right. 
In such a case give them careful treatment, 
using smoke judiciously, and do as little as 
possible to anger them. Do not use smoke 
more than needed, but be sure to use when 
needed, or alittle beforeneeded. Give them 
a little to start with, and if they show fight 
give them moreafterward. Butif acolony 
is chronically ill-tempered, the only remedy 
is to pinch the queen’s head and give them 
a queen of better-natured stock. 

2. Not much guessing is needed. Whena 
swarm is inthe air it is a common thing for 
them to be attracted by the call that is made 
at any hive where another swarm has just 
been entering, and it is wonderful how they 
will follow that call. Once when a swarm 
was thus entering a wrong hive,I put the 
hive on the wheelbarrow and started travel- 
ing withit. Solong as I kept on the move 
all was well, but the minute I stopped, no 
matter where I was, the bees heard the call 
and promptly assembled in response to it. 
I don't remember how it came out. 

3. Agood time is in the spring when not 
much honey is in the hive. Not too early, 
for they do not build comb and make repairs 
so early, but after they start well at brood- 
rearing, before they begin storing. Since 
only three combs have gone wrong, you can 
lift out theother frames until you come to 
them, hen cut away any attachments 
necessary to get out the faulty combs. If 
they are bent only alittle out of place, you 
may be able to force them intotheir proper 
frames, andif toostraight across you must 
cut them out and then you may beableto 
patch them into the frames, tying strings 
around them, which strings the bees will in 
time gnaw away if you do not take them out 
yourself. 

4, Yes, only sometimes they waste it by 
throwing out the grains if you do not 
moisten it. 

5. Yes, there is the difference indicated by 
the names. Goldens are those which have 

been bred by selection in this country until 
they are yellow to the tip, or nearly so. 





6, Oh, yes, I've seen them. Sometime 
the corollas of the blossomsare shorter tha: 
usual, and at such times the ordinary be: 
can reach the nectar. 

7. Stingless bees are found in South Amer 
ica, but are of no value commercially. 


Bees Hanging Out—Remedy 


This is what we calla dry year here. Iam 
in the southeastern part of Alameda Co., 
Calif. Last summer I observed something 
that puzzled me. AsI was walking among 
the bees [ discovered a colony hanging out; 
quitea big bunch. I looked in the sfper 
and there was hardly a beeinit. I got some 
blocks and .raised the hive up all around 
about half an inch, and concluded I would 
give them a super the next day with an 
abundance of unfinished bait. Well, when | 
came the next day with my extra super, to 
my astonishment every section was full of 
bees. and along the center of the super the 
sections were half drawn out. Why did 
they not go into the super before I raised 
them up? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—It looks as if you made the 
right guess yourself, when you raised the 
hiveon blocks. The bees had been driven 
out by the heat,and when sufficiently cooled 
off they went back into the super. 


Queen Deformed When Hatched 


Can you give me the cause fora young Ital- 
ian queen hatching with only a part of a 
wing? TEXAS. 

ANSWER.—Insufficient nourishment or a 
slight chilling, which may occur in a weak 
colony. Even ina strong colony a cell on 
the lower edge of acomb might be chilled 
onavery cold night. It has been said that 
letting a queen-cell fall, or shaking it might 
result in crippled legs or wings. 


Is Not the Life of a Bee More than Six Weeks 
During the Honey-Flow? 


Are you sure that the life of a bee is only 
six weeks during the honey-flow? I havea 
case in point that proves to me that the life 
of a bee must be much longer. June 13, one 
of my best colonies cast a swarm from a 2- 
story hive (16 Hoffman frames), and I hived 
the bees on the old stand in an 8-frame hive 
of old combs, with an excluder and 4 comb 
supers on top. 

The ninth day they swarmed out and I re- 
turnedthem. Thinking perhaps more room 
was needed, I put on 2 more supers, making 
6inall. They again swarmed out and I re- 
tnrned them, only to have the performance 
repeated, until June 27 (just 14 days) they had 
swarmed and been returned fivetimes. By 
this time the queen had 6 frames well filled 
with brood, and as they had some very fine 
queen-cells started, I removed the hive- 
body and returned the bees to the same 
place in another hive of empty combs. 

Now you will please note that this was 14 
days after the first swarming, and if the 
queen commenced laying the same day it 
would be 35 days from the first date, June 13, 
before there~could possibly be a single 
young bee, but as they swarmed out again 
June 28, I assume that the queen had not yet 
commenced to lay. I immediately returned 
them, and I think they were completely 
cured, as they have remained in the hive up 
tothe present. | 

Today (July 22) is 39 days since the swarm 
first issued, and granting that a portion of 
the bees that had just hatched that day were 
in theswarm, the very youngest of them would 
be 30 days old today, while the vast maiority 
would necessarily have to be from several 
days to several weeks older, 

Now, today, those bees areworking without 
any apparent decrease in numbers or efh- 
ciency, and those 6 supers are full with the 
exception of a very few sections which stil 
lack the finishing touches. Now, according 
to our best authorities, this colony should be 
reduced to practically nothing, and in 3 
more days should be completely dead, bar- 
ring the young brood which is supposed to 
be hatching now, and only a few of which 
would be old enough to fly by that time. Do 
some queens produce longer-lived bees than 
others ? 

We are‘having quite a good flow from 
clover this year, and the honey is as white 
and fine as any I ever saw in my life. Bass- 
wood bloomed very profusely, but the bees 
did not work on it much, INDIANA 


ANSWER.—Beginning at the tail-end of 
your letter, I suppose there is no doubta 
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decided difference in the longevity of bees. 
It is a matter of no small importance, and if 
by selection we can secure a strain of bees 
that live but a day_ or _two longer than 
usual there will bea decided gain, provided 
dhat a day or two be added to their storing 
tays, and not tothe time spent as nurse- 
bees. If you have such a strain of bees you 
ire fortunate. It certainly looks a little 
that way. And yet I'm not sosure that we 
have established that the average lives of 
vour bees is more than six weeks. You say 
‘without any apparent decrease in num- 
bers.’’ It would be more satisfactory if we 
could have the actual count then and now, 
for a look at them now with only the recol- 
lection of a few weeks ago for comparison is 
not the most reliable thing in the world. 
Then there’s another thing. Those bees 
were not in a normal condition. We know 
that work makes a bigdifference in the lives 
of bees. In the winter they live several 
times as longasinsummer. If work makes 
so much difference it is quite possible that 
there is a further difference depending upon 
the kind of work. May not nurse-work be 
much harder on them than field-work? A 
lot of those bees of yours did not do their 
regular “stunt” of nurse-work, and their 
lives may have been lengthened accordingly. 

The fair way is to take bees under normal 
conditions. ‘To a_ colony having a black 
queen give an Italian queen, allowing all 
work to go on regularly, and then see how 
long it will be until the blacks have disap- 
peared. This has been done many times, 
and I think inno case hgs the average life 
run beyond about six weeks. If it has in 
your case it is exceptional. 


Carrying Nuclei Over Winter—Amount of Honey 
Necessary 


1. In the spring I had one colony of blacks 
in a modern hive, and 2 in home-made hives. 
I transferred the latter, and got 3 fine Ital- 
ian queens from areliable breeder. I have 
reared 16 queens. I want to take as many 
queens through the winter as possible. How 
can this be done under the following cir- 
cumstances: Honey comes in up to the 
latter part of October, and begins early in 
March. 


2. I have several hives which hold 3 
nuclei of 3 regular-sized frames each. About 
how much honey will it take for each ? 


3. If it takes 30 pounds of honey for a 1o- 
frame hive, can we be safe in allowing 3 
pounds to each comb of bees, z. ¢.,9 pounds 
for 3 combs, 12 pounds for 4 combs, etc.? 


}. What is the least number of frames, ¢ 


well filled with bees (this is. the only way I 
know how toestimate) and honey will it take 
to go safely and profitably through the win- 
ter 

5s. Poplar blooms about May 10, linden 
about June 10, so we must be ready for sur- 
plus by Mayr. CanI expecta 2,3o0r4 frame 
nucleus this fall to be ready to store by 
Mayt1?P KENTUCKY. 


ANSWERS.—1. There will be no trouble as 
to rearing almost any number of queens, so 
the question resolves itself into finding out 
the least number of bees that will bringa 
queen safely through the winter. You will 
accomplish that by assembling several 
nucleiin the same hive. You have already 
had inthe same hive 3 nuclei of-3 frames 
each. It is possible that four 2-frame nuclei 
will do all right. A 10-frame hive having an 
inside width of 14% inches would allow 3 
compartments each 3 inches wide, and a 
fourth compartment of 436 inches in which 
you could have a 3-frame nucleus, This is 
on the supposition that your 3 partitions are 
made of % stuff. These 4 nuclei wellstocked 
with bees would likely go through all right 
in your Kentucky climate. But the three 
;frame nuclei might be safer. 

». May be 12 pounds. 

No. If it takes 3 pounds for each of the 
lo frames when they are snugly crowded to- 
gether, any spreading apart will make more 
honey needed. It is the outside of a cluster 
thatis hard to keep warm, and when you 
putin division-boards you are_to some ex- 
tent making additional outsides. If you 
need 30 pounds for 10 frames, and then put 
in 2 division-boards and 9 frames, I think 
the o will need more honey instead of less 
thanthe 10 did. And the more divisions you 
putin the more honey per frame must be 
figured. : 

4. From what has already been said you 
wiilsee that I would estimate 2 frames to 
the nucleus, with just a little question 
whether 3 frames might not be better. 

. I should guess that a 4-frame nucleus 
might, or even a 3-frame if well crowded 


with t 
guesser in the world. 


young bees. But I'm not the best 


Inquiry from Japan, What Kind of Bees are Best? 


I would be glad to know what kind of bees 
are best for section or extracted honey, 
goldens, 3-banded Italians or Carniolans ? 

Can you kindly supply me with golden 
Italian and 3-banded queens this autumn ? 

JAPAN. 


ANSWER.—AIl things considered you can 
hardly do better than to choose the 3-banded 
Italians for either comb or extracted honey. 
Some say they do not seal comb honey so 
white as they should, but I have not been 
troubled inthat way. There is no doubta 
difference in different strains. Black bees 
have the very best reputation for making 
white combs, but the blackest bees I ever 
had made the darkest sections. They were, 
however, Tunisians from Africa, and not 
the common blacks. 

Icannot supply you with the bees you de- 
sire, as I rear bees only for my own use. 


Purifying Beeswax 


Please tell me howI can purify beeswax. 
I can melt it and get it out of the combs by 
the hot-water process, but after I get it 
melted I cannot get the dirt separated from 
the wax, as underneath the wax there is 
some kind of fine dirt; that is, the dirt does 
not settle to the bottom of the vessel that 
the water and beeswax arein. I would like 
to know some way to get this dirt out of the 
wax, and will you please give me a way to 
mould the beeswax into one or two pound 
blocks. I have read many bee papers and 
books, but I cannot findanything about puri- 
fying beeswax. OREGON. 


ANSWER.—Your wax is only following the 
general rule. A large partof the impurities, 
while heavier than wax are lighter than 
water, so they settle between the water.and 
the wax. In other words, you will find a 
layer of sediment on the under surface of 
the cake of wax whenit cools. There is not 
very much difference between the weight of 
the wax and the sediment, so that it takes it 
a longtime to settle. So if the wax cools 
very rapidly much of the sediment will be 
mixed up with it. Your effort must be to 
keep the wax in the liquid state a long time; 
or, as it is often expressed, you must let the 
wax cool slowly. One way to do this isto 
cover up warm with blankets or something 
of the kind. If the amount of. wax is small, 
it will be longer cooling if you have a good 
deal of water underit. Another way, witha 
small amount, is to put it in the oven of the 
cook-stove, leaving the oven-door open until 
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the fire begins to die down in the evening, 
then shut the door and leave it until morn- 
ing. Put the stove-handle in the oven, and 
then in the morning you will not forget to 
take out the wax before building the fire. 

Then you will scrape off the dirt from the 
bottom of the cake, which you can do more 
easily while the cake is a little warm. With 
a large amount of such scrapings it may be 
worth while to melt the whole of it to get out 
the littte wax in it, but with a small amount 
it is not worth the trouble. 


Giving Queen-Cells to Nuclei—Bi-sulphide of 
Carbon 


1. Desiring to start a new colony, I did ex- 
actly as you advised in May issue, page 150— 
“ A little variation,” etc.—with only the one 
difference that I left the nucleus on top of 
the other hive 2 or 3 days ‘longer than you 
advised. I did not succeed. Is that the rea- 
son? Possibly the queen, on emerging, was 
detained from her mating flight. or squeezed 
through the excluder and got killed down- 
stairs. [think I put two queen-cells in pro- 
tectors, deeming that two would be better 

2, About treating brood-frames full of 
honey with bi-sulphide of carbon, after re- 
moving the same from the hive, what about 
the danger of enough of the scent remaining 
so that later, when feeding it back, the bees 
object to it. In doing this I had 2 colonies 
act queerly. BEE-KEEPER. 


ANSWERS.—1. PerhapsI was not explicit 
enough. I intended to instruct that the 
queen-cell should be given at the time the 
nucleus was formed, after the brood had 
been in an upper story fora week, If that 
had been done it would probably not have 
done any harm to leave the brood in the 
upper story 2or3 days longer. If you puta 
ripe queen-cell into such an upper story, 
you would be likely to fail in the majority of 
cases. The queen would likely hatch out all 
right, and might continue unmolested until 
the time for her wedding flight, when her 
frantic efforts to get out might induce the 
bees to ball her. Of course, there would be 
againin time by putting the cell in the up- 
per story in advance of putting the nucleus 
on its own stand, but in that case it would 
be safer not to leave the brood in the upper 
story even so long as a week. Three days 
would be safer. 

I don’t suppose putting in the two cells 
did any harm. 

2.1 never tried giving back to the bees 
frames that had been fumigated with bi- 
sulphide of carbon, until they had been out 
of the hive a good many days; but I should 
not have supposed it would take more than 
3 or 4 days to air the combs sufficiently. But 
that may be awrong view. If you have any 
definite proof in the case it may be useful. 
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Bee-Papers Necessary in Bee-Business 


I have been taking bee-papers ever since I 
was 14 years old, andl am 28 now. Iam tak- 
ing all the papers, and have almost all the 
books, and still I do not have enough to read 
on bees. I have been keeping bees for my- 
self the last 8 years. I would have been out 
of the bee-business if it hadn’t been for the 
papers and books. I have never made less 
than double my expenses, and have in- 
creased from 5 colonies to 175; have bought 
all dovetailed hives, and built a good honey- 
house in the 8 years. I have full sheets of 
foundation in all the hives, getting breeder- 
queens, queen-rearing outfit, and mating 
hives, but I could not have done it without 
the bee-papers. If I only had one colony of 
bees I would want the bee-papers. If aman 
hasn’t time to read a bee-paper he isn'ta 
bee-keeper, andnever will be, 

I have puta lot of money in good Italian 
breeding queens. I am always looking for 
something better in the line of bees, and I 
am getting results. But I couldn’t have 
done it without the bee-papers. 

lam getting pleasure and happiness, big 
honey crops,and better profit by taking bee- 
papers. so why doesn’t it pay? If I hadn't 


‘taken any bee-papers I would have today 





one or two colonies of black bees in box 
hives, and lost all the pleasure and profit. 
Erie Co., N. Y EMIL W. GUTEKUNST. 





Increased from 2 Colonies to 7 


I had 2 colonies last fall, and they came 
through the winter in fine shape, I made 
3 nuclei from the strongest colony, and they 
once, cast a prime swarm, so that I have 7 
in all. 

I think they are just the common bee. 
They have one band of yellow, and the rest 
is mostly black, and when the workers get 
old their bodies are nearly black and glossy. 
I thought I would requeen with a good grade 
of Italian stock while my apiary was small, 
and protect myself against foul brood and 
the bee-moth. GEo. H. ELSKAMP. 

Maurice, lowa. 





Bad Stores Caused Heavy Loss in Wis- 
consin 


We have had a hard winter and spring, 
and a heavy loss in bees. *“ Minnesota” asked 
on page 181 of the American Bee Journal for 
June, Why the bees died?” Now, my bees 
had plenty.of honey, and so did many others, 
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I looked through several yards and found 
the same condition. Nearly all the honey 
was granulated, and bees cleaned out every 
bit of pollen and daubed their hives badly, 
it being of a dark color. Some of the bees 
starved to death with honey in their hives; 
others dwindled after being put out in the 
spring, sol concluded it was in the honey 
gathered last fall,and perhaps the pollen 
was not right. Plenty of clover, but no yield. 
Basswood is fair. F. C. SMITH. 
Plum City, Wis., July 15. 





Gross Returns from One Colony $52 


Before coming to Oregon I lived for a 
number of years in Maywood, a suburb of 
Chicago, where I kept a few colonies of 
bees. One hive was kept in the basement of 
my house the year around, sitting on an ele- 
vated platform just insideof a west window. 
During cool weather, and in the winter,a 
covered passage-way the full width of the 
hive-entrance led to a corresponding slot 
sawed in the bottom rail of the window, 
while, during the warm months, the window 
was remov ed entirely. 

This arrangement maintained a very uni- 
form temperature at all times, and the col- 
ony thrived amazingly. The last season I 
lived onthe place this colony commenced 
rearing brood in March. An examination 
on a warm day the latter part of the month, 
disclosed three patches of capped brood 
several inches in diameter in the center of 
the hive. During apple-blossom and dande- 
lion time they filled up all available space in 
the hive, and filled one 24-section super with 
yellow honey which was very bitter. 

Although the queen was clipped, the col- 
ony swarmed outin June, just at the time 
the sweet clover began to bloom. They 
clustered ona small tree inthe yard, and it 
was the largest swarm I ever saw. During 
their absence I pulled the old hive from its 
stand and replaced it witha new one filled 
with 10 extracted combs saved over from 
the previous year, picked up the queen 
which was crawiing on the ground in front 
of the window, and was ready for the return 
of the family. When they commenced to 
return to the hive, I had to pile on three su- 
pers in order to allow them all to enter the 
hive ‘That was on Thursday, On the sec- 
ond following Saturday, 10 days after the 
swarm issued, the three supers of sections 
werecompleted and two others well under 
way. 

| took off one or two supers each Saturday 
from that time until I had taken off 1osu- 
pers. or 240 sections, and they were so well 
filled that when sold to a local groceryman 
they weighed above 230 pounds, net. As the 
hive was still boiling over with bees, I re- 
placed the supers witha hive of extracting 
combs, which were complete!y filled once 
and partially filled again, giving in all 140 

ounds = extracted honey as a sort of fol- 

‘ow cro 

The oaie of the honey. comband extracted, 
brought in $44.50, all sold locally. The old 
hive was placed in the yard, one cell allowed 

to hatch a new queen, ae by fall they were 
so strong and vigorous that I sold the colony 
to the local station agent for $7.50, delivered 
in his yard. That made a total of $52 asthe 
gross returns from theone colony. 

A neighbor of mine in Maywood, Stoughton 
Cooley, reported a crop of 356 pounds from 
one colony the same summer, but as to its 
cash returns, or what partof it, if any, was 
comb honey, I cannot now recollect. 

Bees are not.a pronounced success in this 
part of Oregon, from the fact that our nights 
are too cold, and too much time is lost early 
in the season on account of wet days. East 
of the Cascades, however, in the alfalfa sec- 
tion, they are very profitable and turn off 
enormous crops, .S. CREGO. 

Portland, Oreg., July 18. 


(The foregoing is a fine illustration of what 
may be done under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances.—C. C. MILLER. ] 





Idaho Has Ear-Marks of a Bee-Country 


Iam not settled yet for sure. But right 
here this country has the ear-marks of a 
bee-country, and it is settledup with people 
any one must like. L. . BENSON. 

Rupert, Idaho, July 11. 





New Hampshire Reports Fair Crop 


White honey season is about over, anda 
very good crop was gotten. Bees were very 
light up to Juners. I increased from 39 to 51, 
and secured 1500 pounds of honey; golden- 


rod is yet to come. Winter losses were very 
heavy in this part. EDGAR RICARD. 
Canaan, N. H., July 3r. 





California Outlook Still Poor 
First LETTER. 


Our honey season is a total failure so far, 
The last two honey-plants are now coming 
on with very little secretion. The same 
condition exists along the Coast as far at 
leastas Santa Barbara. Alfalfa is the only 
resource. GEO. F. MERRIAM. 

San Marcos, Calif., July 6 


SECOND LETTER. 


We had ro days, July 10 to 20, that our bees 
filled their hives pretty well, but on the 2oth 
it all stopped and the season ended. There 
will be some honey sold. but no white, and 
not much anyway. GEO. F. MERRIAM. 

San Marcos, Calif,, July 26. 





1911 and 1912 Honey Crop Compared 


My report for rorr is 103 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey from 33 colonies, and for ro12, 
un to date, 800 pounds from 0 colonies. 

Last winter was a hard one on bees win- 
tered on the summer stands. I saved only 9 
out of 32. FRED BECHLY. 

Searsboro, Iowa, July 25. 





Another Report from Iowa 


My bees are doing fine this year. I think 
I will get the largest crop of honey I ever got 
in one year. REv. Jus. DREXLER 
Norway, Iowa, Aug. I. 





Dry Report from Kansas 


It is very hot and dry here; pastures are 


We need rain badly. 
J. MEASER. 


dry enough to burn. | 
Bees are at a stand still. 
Hutchinson, Kan., July 13. 





Texas Crop Short But Prices High 


Our honey crop is very short, and takin; 
the State over, there is less than a third ot! 
a crop. Demand is good, and prices up 2 
cents a pound. Letters from California bee- 
men show a very light crop there. 

Our State Entomologist, with his band of 
able inspectors, is rapidly wiping foul brood 
out of the State. May the good work go on 

GRANT ANDERSON. 

San Benito, Tex., July 30. 





Bees Doing Little in Western Iowa 


Bees in this locality are not doing very 
well. It has been very cool and wet Pr the 
last 3 weeks: very little swarming. I have 
been feeding for the last 2 weeks. 

There is very little in the fields for the 
bees. Winter losses were very heavy in 
this part of the country. J. B. Espy. 

Sioux City, lowa, June 19. 





Very Few Bees Left 


Most of the bees in this section were de- 
stroyed last winter from bad honey, no 
honey, or cold and damp weather In this 
section I believe our bees also die for want 
of change in stock. GEO. M. HARTWICK. 

Sadorus, IIl., June 17. 





Finest Honey-Flow in 33 Years 


We have had the finest honey-flow from 
white and sweet clover that I ever saw in 
my 33 years experience as a bee-keeper. 
Almost all of my hives are 4 and § stories 
high, and full of the finest honey thatit is 
possible to produce. J. P. MOORE. 

Morgan, Ky., July 6. 
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NTAIN APIARY OF MR. CHAs. BURKE, THE LARGEST BEE-KEEPER IN BONNER COUNTY 


NORTHERN IDAHO.— See page 276. 








FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECTLY from ITALY 
BEES MORE BEAUTIFUL, MORE GENTLE, MORE 
INDUSTRIOUS, THE BEST HONEY-GATHERERS 


{® Universal Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904, highest award. 


Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, §2; 
young, fertilized, $1.50; lower prices, per 
doz., 50 or 100 Queens. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Write Anthony Biaggi, Pedeville, near 
Bellinzona, Italian Switzerland 

This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 

HARTFORD. CONN., April 20, 1907. 

Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed Post-office 
money order for $11, for six queens. Hope I 
shall getas good ones as I received before. If 
I do, shall want more. Please send them as 
soon as possible. And oblige, 

(Signed) A. W. YATES. 


—=SPECIAL OFFER ON QUEENS™ 


We have on hand about 200 tes 
Italian Queens that are one year o 
that we will offer at 60c¢ each; and 
in lots of 25 or more, 50c each. 
These are very choice Queens, and 
we will guarantee them to give good 
service for two more seasons. This 
adv. will not appear again, so order 
at once. 


FRED LEININGER & SON 
Delphos, Ohio 














Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


[Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
countsof any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.) 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
"FINE ITALIAN UEENS, untested, 70c each. 
. F. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo. 


NUTMEG ITALIAN QUEENS, leather color, 
after June 1, $1.00. A. W, Yates, Hartford, Ct. 


For SALE—Untested Golden _ Italian 
Queens soc each. J. F. Michael, 
8A2t Winchester, Ind. 


FRONT LINE Italian Queens by return 
mail at 75c each. 6 for $4.25, 12 for $8.00, 25 and 
up 60c each. J. B. Hollopeter, Pentz, Pa. 

EE 

















VIRGINIA QUEENS now ready. Untested 75c¢ 
Tested $1.00. All dead ones replaced. 
6A3t S. Click, Mt. Jackson‘ Va. 





GOLDEN Italian Queens, Nuclei, and Full 
Colonies. See price-listin May number, page 
131. Isaac F. Tillinghast, Factoryville, Pa. 


GOLDEN QUEENS that produce 5 and6 band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 


For SALE—Three-banded Italian 








ueens 
bred for honey, gentleness, and prolificness. 
One, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, Wn. S. Barnett, 
7Aat Barnett, Va. 





HARpDy,Northern-grown Queens of Moore's 
strain of Italians, ready for prompt ship- 
ment. Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. 
Less in lots of 500r more. 

P. B. Ramer, Harmony, Minn. 


My SysTEM — Union bee-hive and Queen. 
Will increase both your colonies and honey 
crop, and improve your stock, making bee- 
keeping a real pleasure. Cash orders $10.00. 

3Atf Joe Egner, Box 552, Lavergne, Ill. 


GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
poner pustiag qualities. Price “y each; 
Tested, $2.00; Proaders, 05.00 and §r10. 











7Aat J. B. Brockwell, Barnett, Va, 
QUEENS — Italians and Carniolans. Will 
exchange choice queens for bees by the 


pound, frame, or hive. Write, stating what 
you have, Frank M. Keith, 
3Atf 83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 





NORTHERN BRED hardy Queens of Moore's 
strain of Italians, ready the last of June. 
Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 at os 
Orders filed and filled in turn. oAtf 

P. B. Ramer, Harmony, Minn. 





Quirin’s famous improved Italian queens 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the Ib., ready in 
May. Our stock is northern-bred and har- 
dy; five yards wintered on summer stands 
in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. For 
prices, send for circular. 3Ast_ 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE-—Italian queens bred from the 
best honey-gathering strains obtainable. 
Untested, 75c; Select, $1.00; Tested, $1.25; 
Select Tested, $1.50; Nuclei without queen, 
I-frame, $1.50; 2-frdme, $2.00; 3-frame, $2.75. 
For queens and nuclei in quantity lots, and 
bees by the pound, write for prices and cir- 
cular. Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italian Queens (strict- 
y free from disease). Tested Queens, $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.75: 6 or more, 85 cts. each. Un- 
tested, 75c each; 3 Queens $2.00; from 6 to 50, 
S6cts. each. Bees by the pound, $1.00. Nu- 
clei, per frame, $1.25. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bankston, 

2At Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS—Bred from best im- 
Ported stock. Many colonies can be manip- 
ulated without the use of smoke or veil. Un- 
tested, one for 75c; six for $4.25; twelve for 

00. Tested, one for $1.00; six for $5.00; 
William Kernan, 

Rt. 2, Dushore, Pa. 


twelve for $10. 





SUPPLIES. 
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For SALE—A full line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Agents’ prices. Save freight. 
Dreamland Farms, Buckingham, Fla. 


For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
25 cts. per case of two cans; 100 for $22.50. 
7A4t E. R. Pahl & Co,, Milwaukee, Wis. 








ALUMINUM HIVE NuMBERS 1% in. high, 2c 
each figure; soor more, 1c, postpaid, includ- 
ing brass nails. Henry Benke, 

Pleasantville Sta., N. Y. 
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HONEY 
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HONEY FOR SALE—Clover honey of the 
finest quality in new 60-lb. cans at 9 cts. per 
pound. 8Atf J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 


WANTED—Comb, 
beeswax. R. 
6Ar2t 





extracted honey, and 
A. Burnett & Co., 
173 S. Water St., Chicago, IIl. 


FINE WHITE and light amber alfalfa honey 
put up in any size of tin packages, any quan 
tity. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 








WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

mAtf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


WANTED— White extracted honey. For 
SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, two 
in a case, 25c Also want to sell 85 colonies 
of bees. Will rent for aterm of years five 
acres of well improved land adjoining city 
limits of Des Moines. Address, 

9Alt Milo Smith, Berwick, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
MAKE PuRE, delicious fruit acids from 
honey. Cures all diseases, man or beast. 
Patent allowed, Mailed, 25 cents. 
tAry C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif, 





For SALE—A brand-new Kenmore auto- 
mobile, used only for demonstrating. Can 
be used for delivery or pleasure car. Will 
sell at a bargain. Louis Werner, 

7A2t Edwardsville, Ill. 


.For SALE—Rosabelle Horse Ranch, con- 
sisting of 320 acres: 135 acres in alfalfa, 160 
acres with perpetual water right; the other 
160 all ditched and ready. Ideal place for 

ees. Sweet clover and alfalfa in abun- 
dance, and a sure honey crop every year. 
Winters are mild, and stock may be kept 
with but little shelter. Elevation S000 feet 
above sea-level, with pure and dry air. The 
place that puts cream on the milk; bone. 
muscle and fat on the stock; and honey in 
the hives. Write me for particulars. 

8Alt J. D. Kaufman, Cody, Wyo. 


a 


Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world. 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 

Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 


























WANTED 


New Crop 
Honey 


BOTH COMB 
and EXTRACTED 


Are you looking for a market? 
New York is as good as any. We 
handle on commission and buy 
outright. Write us before dis- 
posing of your honey. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































































































Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





To The New Century 
Queen-Rearing Co. 


Goldens, 
Caucasians, 
Carniolans, 

3-b’d Italians 


Untested, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 


Write for prices in large quantities. 
“Right Treatment and Quick Service’ 
is our motto. Address as above, or 


JOHN W. PHARR, Propr. 
BERCLAIR, TEXAS, 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
HARVESTER with Binder At- 
tachment cuts and throws in 


COR piles on harvester or winrow. 


Man and horse cuts and shocks equal witha 
Corn Binder. Sold in every State. Price, $20. 
W. H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, writes: 
“The Harvester has proven all you claim 
for it; the Harvester saved me over §25.00 in 
labor in last year's corn cutting. I cut over 
500 shocks: will make 4 bushels corn to a 
shock.” Testimonials and catalog free. 
showing pictures of harvester. Address, 

NEW PROCESS MFG.CO., Salina, Kan 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Make You 


ou can double your egg yield b 
contains over four times as muc 
takes the place of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That's why it 

rtility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


BONE 


and small bones with adhering 
Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clogs. 
ree Li No money down. toda: 

iJ 


AANN’S utes? 


cuts easily and rapidly all la 
meat and gristie. 
10 Days’ F 





r Hens Lay 


feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 
egg-making material as grain and 


e 
AEM 
oS, 


UTTER 


Send for our free books ° 
Box 348 MILFORD 
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The Fruit-Growers’ 
Guide Book 


is a complete En- 
cyclopedia of hor- 
ticulture. It has 
300 pages, and is 
well illustrated. 
All about spray- 
ing, fungicides, 
insecticides; how 
to can Fruits, Veg- 
etables,etc. It was 
written for the 
man with a thou- 
sand trees, as well 
as forthe one with 
a few trees in the dooryard. Itis the 
result of years of study and travel. 


The Fruit Grower, published month- 
ly, is filled with up-to-date matter on 
horticulture. 


























THE GUIDE BOOK, regular price $1.00 
FRUIT GROWER, one year - 1.00 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, one year 1.00 


We club all three of these sent to 
one address for $1.50, or we will 
send the first two for $1.00. 


Send all orders to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


that produce golden workers of the bright- 
est kind. I will challenge the world on the 
color of my GOLDENS, and as good_honey- 
getters. Price $1,00 each; tested, $2.00. 
Breeders $5.00 and $10.00. 


J. B. BROCKWELL, 


BARNETTS, - - - - VIRGINIA. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ”’ 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 

ted, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 

0 cts. additional; Select Tested, $1.00 extra. 
reeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Or Berkeley, Cal. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 
Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 

DENVER, COLO. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 























**Bee-Keepers’ Guide ” 

This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to *** office 













































STUDY AGRICULTURE AT HOME 


The Campbell Correspondence School 


Has a course of thirty subjects and sixty lessons in Intensive Farming. This Course is the 
result of thirty years experience and demonstration by Prof. Campbell and associates. It 
applies to Irrigation, the humid regions, and the semi-arid country. It brings results. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail youa sample copy of the 
Scientific Farmer and a catalog of the Correspondence School. DO IT NOW. 


CAMPBELL SOIL CULTURE CO. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 











- ECONO 
ECONOMY : Economy To Your BEES 


Are Two Essential Points Gained by Using 
Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Because it is the same TASTE, and the same 
SMELL, and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB 
the Honey-Bees make themselves. It is the mote 
acceptable to them because it is not like their OWN 
COMB. 

Remember, Mr. Bee-Keeper, that to yon HONEY 
IS MONE Y—then use 


Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 
Work for a Full-Capacity Honey-Crop. 


Send for Samples. All Supplies at Prices you appreciate. 


Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 














DOOLITTLE’S © 
*‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
Searing the best of queens-in perfect accord 
with atures wap. It is for the amateur_and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: 
p It is practically the only comprehensive 
book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.” 


Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 126-pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth. $1.00; bound in leatherette,.75,cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; or a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every bee-keeper should have acopy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan: 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 
with bee-keeping and honey-production, - 
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Missouri-Bred Queens! 


My strain of bees is the result of many 
years’ breeding and selection. I believe 
they are equal to any, and_ surpassed by 
none. They are long lived, winter well, 
breed early, and are unexcelled honey get- 
ters. The workers are long-bodied, good- 
sized bees, uniformly marked with bands of 
orange yellow, They are good comb-build- 
ers, gentle and easy to handle, and_yet pro- 
tect their homes from robbers. You will 
make no mistake in introducing these queens 
into yourapiary. I guarantee safe delivery 
at your post-office, and make a speciality of 
long and difficult shipments. I endeavor to 
keep a large supply of queens on hand. 
Prices as follows: 

Untested—One, 60c: 6, $3.25; 12, $6.00. Select 
Untested—1, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Tested, 1, 
$1.25; 6, $5.50; 12. $12.00. Select Tested—i, 
1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, 15,00. Two-comb Nuclei with 
laying queens, $3.00 each; 3-comb Nuclei 
with laying queens, $3.50 each. Discounts 
on large orders. 5 


L. E. ALTWEIN, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 








Will be ready to take care of your 
ueen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April 1st. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 
Prices: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5 00. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. > 
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Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





CHOICE HOME-BRED 
and Imported Stock. 


Queens reared in Full Col- 
onies. 


Prices for July and After 


One Tested Queen.... $1.10 
“* Select Tested .... 1.30 
* Breeding Queen.. 1.85 
“ Untested queens’ .75 
** Comb nucleus .80 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 





For description of each grade of Queens 
send for Free Catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 E. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





QUEENS OF MOORE'S 
STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick. 


They have won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, 
gentleness. etc. Untested queens, $1: 
six, $5; 12, $0.00. Select untested, $1.25; 
six, $6.00; 12, $11.00. Safe arrival an 
satisfaction guaranteed. Circular 
ree. J. P. MOORE, 


Queen-breeder, Route 1 Morgan, Ky. 











Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 








First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at £1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good. live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 38 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature's 
Way. A good authority says; “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
Cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langetroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90: or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC &@& X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
2 comiom for sending 5 New subscriptions at 

-00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Ree 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-kee 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. It is fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-soi Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 8 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust, and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept ap wee the progress in this line 
not onlyin his own country but all over the 
world. His views are determined, but very 








well taken, and his points are made with an 
accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound 
470 pages. Price postpaid $2.00 or with the 
American Bee Journal one year both for $2.75 


irish Bee Guide, by J. G. Digges.—Any one 
who wishes to become acquainted with the 
manner and methods of bee-keeping in the old 
country, and in Ireland particularly, ought to 
read this book. Price, $1.00, postpaid; or with 
the American Bee Journal for one year, #1.75. 


Quinby’s New ey ee by L. C. Root. 
—This is a modern edition of “ Quinby’s Myster- 
ies." Mr. Quinby is well known to all bee- 
keepers. He, with Mr. Langstroth, was re- 
sponsible for much of the early growth in bee- 
keeping in America. Cloth bound, 220 i. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for one year, $1.75. 


British Bee-Keepers’ Guide, by Thomas 
W. Cowan.—This is without doubt the standard 
work for the English bee-keeper. It is very 
much condensed. containing 170 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated and well bound. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00: or with the American Bee Journal 
one year, $1.75. 


Townsend's Bee-Book.— If there is one 
bee-keeper who can claim the right to a thor- 
ough knowledge of bees through practical ex- 
perience, it is Mr. E. D, Townsend, of Michigan, 
author of this book. He has kept large numbers 
of colonies for many years. He not only ex- 
Plains to the beginner how to geta start, but 
gives much information of great value to the 
experienced bee-keeper. 90 pages, paper bound 
Price, 50 cents: or with the American Bee Jour 
nal one year, $1.25. 


Biggie Bee-Book.—This is a very small 
cloih-bound, well gotten up book. Its size is 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use when a person has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 50 
cents: or with the: American Bee Journal one 
year, $1.35. 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


7 
Italians AND 
Carniolans 
$ of Breeding insures 
The Keith System the best Queens that 
can be produced. My Strain is the result of 
20 years of careful breeding and selection. I 
2 confident that few, if any, can surpass 
em. . 
Color has not been my special object; but 
to pietete bees that will bring in honey 
and store it in supers where it_is wanted. 
am also paying a great deal of attention to 
Gentleness among my bees, so that almost 
any one can handle them. 


Annual importations of Queens has kept 
my stock absolutely pure. 


Prices as follows; 











I 6 
Virgins........ OS aa $3.50 
CIRRORORE, 40000 EERiscsohes 4.00.. 
Warranted ... 1.25........ CE ovntabs 
NON Kas, ance EES 7.50 13.00 
Select Tested, $2.00 each. 


Breeder, $3.00 and up. 
Nuclei and Full Colonies. 


Bees by the Pound. Write for Circular. 
Apiaries inspected for brood-diseases. 


FRANK M. KEITH, 
83% Florence St. Worcester, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


CARNIOLAN QUEERS! 
Superior Line Bred Strain. 


Carniolans are the best bees to continue 
rearing brood during a dearth of nectar and 
through the fall months. Colonies ulous 
witatian Seite anditnt eine tua 
wintering well,other con s ual. 

Salect untested, $1 each, $9 per dex. Saloct tested, 


PRICES: 
$1.50 each, $12.00 dex. ; 
Albert G. Hann, 
Scientific Queen Breeder, 








Pittstown, Wi. J. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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LEWIS BEEWARE and DADANT’S FOUNDATION !! 


——-Shipped Promptly—— 
ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. N°" 


Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) Send for Catalog. 
148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. Enough said! 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


THE SECRET OF 


Success in Bee- Keeping 


Is to Keep Your Colonies Strong; to do This You Must Have 


GOOD LAYING QUEENS 


Which We Guarantee at the Following Prices: 
Golden 3-Band Italian Carniolan 


Untested—1 for $1.00: 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60; 25 for $17.50 
Tested—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.40; 12 for $15.60; 25 for $30.00 
Nuclei with Untested Queen—1-frame, Be: six 1-frame, = 





—z2 frame, $3.50; six 2-frame, $20.40 
pe ‘| Tested ‘{ —1 frame, $3.00; six frame. 
4.00; Six 2-frame, 


17.40 
—2-frame, 23.40 
The Drones used in our Apiary for Mating purpose are reared from the very best 
selected Queens, which is as necessary as the — of a good Queen for Queen-Rearing. 
For good Queens and quick service you can not do better than place your order wit 
us. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. Directions for building up weak Colonies 
will be mailed to you for 10 cents. nas 
2At 


The above Queens are all reared in Separate Yards. 
W. J. LITTLEFIELD, R. F. D. No. 3, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurGIcAL and MeEpIcaAL treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 2148 Sun- 
nyside Ave., Chicago, III. 


Crown Bone Cufter 


Best 
Crown Bone Cutter you Made- 
can cut up all scrap bones 


easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone Lowest 
fresh every day for your poultry. in) 
Send et once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 814 , Easton, Pa, Pa@ kes 





FEED } pet hens cut green bone 
an 





7 . 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 
Everything in Supplies. 





New Goods. Factory Prices. 
Save Freight & Express Charges 


Cull & Williams Co. 


4Atf PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


“FALCONER” 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 


money: 
C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





1Atf 








FIGURE THIS OUT FOR 


If you buy Bee-Supplies NOW that you will need in April, 
you save money at the rate of 12 percent on the §$. 


THREE PERCENT is the amount of our early order discount on cash purchases 


January to April is just three months—¥ of a year. 


ANOTHER reason is that we can serve you better now than three months hence. 
will be putting up carload shipments for our dealers and distributing centers, and every effort in our big plant 
—the largest establishment in the world devoted to the manufacture of bee-supplies—will be directed to filling 
rush orders. You will be just as anxious for your goods as our other patrons, and will deserve and receive the 


same attention—no matter what the amount of your order may be, but 


Saving at the rate of 12 percent per year ought to interest everybody. 


We Manufacture Everything in Bee-Supplies 


Get our 1912 catalog which gives descriptions, illustrations and prices on everything from bee-hives to bee- 


books, from frames to comb foundation. Get this Catalog NOW. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


213 Institute Place, 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr. 





(Jeffrey Building) 





Now 38 percent for 3 months is interest at the rate of 12 
percent per year—so you see why we urge early orders accompanied by cash this month. 


We can Serve you Better Now 


and we want to make it worth your while to place an early order. Try this ona part of your list anyway. 


YOURSELF $ 





in January. 


In a few weeks we 


Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. 1484 North. 








September, 1912. 
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mated from populous nuclei. 
Virgins from good mothers, 40c. 


4“ falcon” 


tt pro oe 


rugated follower. 


Ww. 
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We charge 10c for clipping a queen’s wings. 


“falcon” QUEENS 


Golden Italians - 


July 1 to October 1 
.--one, § .75; Six, $4.25; twelve, § 8.00 
een. a oe + Io. 


Three-banded Italians - Caucasians - 
October 1 to July 1 
Untested.......00000s20e0« one, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.00 | Untested....:.......... 
Select Untested......... i Smee 6.75; 12.75 | Select Untested....... 
,, RR AIS - 268% 8.00; 15.00 | Select Tested......... 





Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


SHIPPING-CASES “falcon” 


Insure safe arrival of your comb honey, and better price, by using the best protection cases made. 
Get our prices of safety cases, and regular cases with corrugated pad, top and bottom, and cor- 
Dealers everywhere. 


T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORK 


Red catalog postpaid. 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


ee ae “A ~~ 
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ove 2.00; 


All queens are reared in strong, vigorous colonies, and 
Instructions for introducing are printed on the reverse side of the cage cover. 
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Carniolans 


00 
18.00 


10.00 
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Section Uncapping Knife - 


PIRI OO ee 


} MBM MMM ERR RRR RRR RRRREA 
Section Honey Extractor 


FOR THE EXTRACTION OF HONEY FROM 
UNFINISHED SECTIONS 


All of the extractor is made of metal and well finish- 
edso as to be strong and durable. 


Baby Extractor. Suited exactly to the use of the producer 
who has many sections which he is unable to market and which he 
wishes to use as bait sections the following season. 
the extractor boxed is 10 pounds. 
Price for the reversible style $4.50. Price for the non-reversible $3.00. 
50c. 


A. H. OPFER, 6259 Patterson Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RMR Ree 


moa 


It is in facta 


Total weight of 
It will come cheaply by express. 


Address all orders to 


HHRMA MMM 








TOLEDO 
FOR ME! Is Every Man’s 
Guide Who Wishes Goods 
QUICK. BIG STOCK ROOT’S 
SUPPLIES. 


Ready to ship day order is received 
Wholesale prices on Chick Feed, Beef 


Scraps, Grit, Oyster Shells, 
Honey and Beeswax wanted. 
Catalogue Free. 


S. J. GRIGGS & CO. 
24 N. Erie St., Toledo. Ohio 


Ete, 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
Berry Baskets, Crates, Etc. 


Sold at Rock Bottom prices. From Factory 
to Consumer. Send for prices. 


W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 
323 to 325 Park Ave., on L.S, & M.S. R. R. 





We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, lll., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED 


for fall sowing, both yellow and white bloom; 
new crop now ready. Best legume fertilizer, 
food pasture and hay. Price and circular, 

ow to grow it, free. Also Kentucky blue- 
grass seed. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark 





BEE-ESCAPE 


SAVES | Honey ' At All 
money} Dealers 


Each, 15c.; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid. 


If your Dealer does not keep them, 
order from Factory, with Complete In- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill. 
Flease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


AQUASUN 


The flavor of richest apple cider. 

A table delicacy that has no equal. 

A beverage that refreshes and invigorates. 
The strongest health-germs in Nature. 


Made from Honey& Water 


In any kitchen, at any hour, at a cost of 
2 to4cents per gallon. Process and right 
to make it, 25c. Circular Free. sArat 


Cc. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mott’s Strain of Italians— 
Also Carniolans 


1opage. Descriptive List free. Untested. 
75c each; $7.50 per doz. Natural R. C. Golden 
from Imported Stock, Sel. Untested, 9oc 
each; Tested, tr ye. Bees by pound and Nu- 
clei. Leaflets, ‘How to Introduce Queens,’ 
1sc each; on “ Increase,” 1sc, or both for 2sc, 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 
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WINN aaa aaa aaa aaa aaa ane 
“If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


Bee-Supplies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 
Sample Mailed Free 
For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
4 will be interested. A descriptive circular > Finest 


white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 


4 WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


850 Massachusetts Avenue. 
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You Can Have the Cash 


For your Comb & Extracted Honey or Beeswax, if you will send it to 
WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, 520 West 7th Street., Sioux City, lowa 


Let them render your old combs into wax. 


Protection Hives 


The best and lowest-priced double-walled hiye on the market. This hive has % ma- 
terial in the outer-wall, and is not cheaply constructed of 3% material, as some other hives on 
the market. Packing or dead-air space, as you prefer. Remember, winter is approaching. 
Get your bees into comfortable quarters before it is here. Send for a catalog. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Don’t Worry About 
Robber Bees 


BE SAFE AND USE THE 
Schamu Patent Roller Entrance 
HIVE BOTTOM 


It also keeps the colony warmer, and allows breeding up in early spring. 

Allows feeding any time of day, even during a honey-dearth. 

Controls the supply of drones, and insures the best mating of Queens. 

Changes the amount of ventilation to suit the temperature. 

Closes the entrance so as to allow moving. 

Serves the purpose of drone-trap, feeder, bottom-board, entrance-block— 
and does the work infinitely better. 

Makes Bee-Keeping Pleasant as well as Profitable for either amateur 
or professional. 

Price, $1.50 f. o. b. Liverpool, N. Y. 

Ask for descriptive booklet, and send all orders to 


DR. CHAS. G. SCHAMU, Liverpool, N. Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


3-Band Italians 


Are the best Honey-Gatherers. They spoil 
our white-clover honey by mixing it with 
red clover. Record tongue reach 23-100 of an 
inch. Breed strictly for business. Untest- 
ed, 75c; 12 for $8.00; 50 for $25.00. 


LATSHAW HONEY COMPANY, 


CARLISLE, IND. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


























BEES FOR SALE 


The following parties have bees in full 
colonies for sale: 


STRAIN 


Name. Addre No. Cols, 
L. by wa Rawardavilie. i eS 50 
Rev. A. J. Horner, Youngsville, Pa... 55 
Frank Gessner, Forest Lake, Minn.... 35 
F. F. George, Fraser, Idaho 
Ralph Shaw, Windsor Locks, Conn.... 10 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Famous Queens! 


From Improved Stock. 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


Not inclined to swarm, and as for Honey- 
“i heat have few equals. 
hree Golden, and Carniolans— 
bred in separate ards; ready March 2oth. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5; 12 for $0. Tested, 
$7.50; 6 for $8; 12 for $15.00. Breeders of either 
strain, $5.00. 
Nuclei, with Untested Queens — I-frame, 
$2. my six 1-frame, $15; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-fr. 


"Nuclei with Tested Queens—1-frame, $3.00; 

<4 1-frame, $17.40; 2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, 
23.40. 

Our Queensand Drones are all reared 
from the Best Select Queens, which should 
be so with the Drone as well as the Queens. 

We guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 


tion. 
D. E. BROTHERS, 
2A9t Jacksonville, Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BARNES ‘ssctivey 


hat J. L Parent, of 
ton, N.Y says “We tS ol 








te aca 
995 Ruby St... = 


-- 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 





lf YOU want them 
YELLOW try the 
GENTLE strains of 
Swarthmore PEDI- 


GREED GOLDEN 
QUEENS. 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER KNOWS 
The Worth of A Good Queen 


Knows the worth of a good strain of bees 
and also knows how worthless is a poor 
queen and inferior bees. Try our strain of 
three-banded Italians, they will not disap- 
point you. Tested queen, $1.00 each; Un- 
tested, 75c; $7.00 per doz. No disease. Send 
for price-list. oAtf 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 
Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 


~ GOLD, 
> = 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


English Honey-Spoon. 





This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to the American Bee 
Journal, ‘Hamilton, Ill. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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CulcAGo, Aug. 21.—Comb honey has sold 
promptly upon arrival during the month, 
and up tothis date thereis none that has 
been on the market beyond the time neces- 
sary toget it in shape to sell. The price 
ranges from 17@18c per lb. for No. 1 to fancy 
white. There has not been much enquiry 
for the amber grades, and practically none 
are offered. Extracted is without change, 
but is not active. For clover and basswood 
in the 60-lb. tin cans, sales are made at 9@10c 
per |b. Amber grades range at from 7@8c 
per lb. Beeswax remains unchanged at 
from 30@32c per lb. if free from sediment and 
other foreign matter. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Aug. 20.—The receipts 
of both comb and extracted honey are light, 
especially comb honey. We are selling our 
receipts of comb as fast as they arrive at 
quotations. We quote: No.1 white comb, 
24 section cases, $3.50; No. 2, $3.00@3.25; No.1 
amber, $3.25; No. 2, $3.00. Extracted, white, 
per lb., 8@84c; amber per Ib.,7@8c. Bees- 
wax, per lb., 25@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 20.—Extracted honey 
of finest quality is selling at 10%@12c ins5- 
gallon cans, according to quantity at one 
shipment. No.t and fancy white comb is 
selling at. 16@17c. Beeswax is in good de- 
mand, and producers are being paid 30c per 
pound. WALTER S. POUDER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 15.—The demand for 
comb honey is still beyond the supply, and 
fancy and No. rstill very limited, and what 
arrives is soon taken up. Extracted honey 





HONEY AND es BEESWwax~ 





is somewhat easier, and several carloads 
have been upon the market, and the water 
white and lighter grades have found ready 
buyers. Fancy white comb, 16@17c; dark to 
amber, 134@15c per |b.; river comb, 11@12%c 
per lb. Water-white extracted, 8@8%c; light 
amber, 74@8c; amber, 6@7%c: lower grades, 
5@6%c per lb. Beeswax, 27%@30c for nice, 
yellow wax, 23@26c for the darker grades. 
JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


NEw YorK, Aug. 21.—New comb honey is 
in good demand, and receipts are gradually 
getting larger, and will continue so from 
now on. Fancy white sells at isc per lb., 
with some exceptionally fine stock at 16c, 
No. rat 14c per lb., No. 2 at 13c per Ib., and 
amber at r2c per!b. No buckwheat on the 
market as yet, and we do not expect any for 
ten days or two weeks from now. Extracted 
in fair demand at 8%@oc per Ib, for white 
clover, 7%@8c for fancy white amber, 7@7%c 
for amber. No change in beeswax. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 20.— There has been 
some new honey arriving, and is sellin 
slowly from 14@16c, according to grade an 
quantity; there seems to be considerable 
honey offered. There is ang | a fair demand 
for extracted honey, white bfinging 9@o%c; 
light amber in barrels, 7c; in cans, 8@8c. 
Beeswax is selling slowly at $33 per 100 Ibs. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 

CINCINNATI, Aug. 6.—New comb honey is 
arriving, and in order to consume the great 
crop of this section of the country, there 
must be a lower range of prices than last 
year. Weare selling choice comb honey at 





| from 13@16c per lb., according to the quality 


and quantity purchased. Extracted honey 
at 6%@7%c for amber, and 8%@roc for good to 
fancy extracted honey. The above are our 
selling prices, not buying prices. For choice 
bright, yellow beeswax we are paying 28c per 
lb. delivered ‘here, in cash, or 2c per Ib. in 


trade. THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 
BosTON, Aug. 20.—Fancy white comb hon- 
ey, 16@17 per lb.; No. 1, 15@16c. Fancy white 


extracted, ro@11c; light amber, 9@1oc; am- 
ber, 8@oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


FOR SALE 


Remainder of season Golden Tested Queens 
90c each; Untested, 60c each. Strictly no 
disease, Safe arrival and perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


R. 0. COX, Box 8, GARLAND, ALA. 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Untested, 70c each; 6 for $3.75. 
Tested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.50. 
Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


JOHN LEININGER 
Ft. Jennings, Ohio 


. ROOT AND DOOLITTLE 
Italian Queens Strains direct. 


Prompt shipments on superb queens from 
these famous stocks. Untested 80c each, 
$7.00 per doz. Tested from $1.00 to $1.50 each 
or $10.00 to $15.00 per doz. Nuclei and full 
colonies. Write for prices and catalog. No 
foul brood or other bee diseases. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 7A3t 


F. M. BABCOCK, Fredonia, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 17. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Special Delivery 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. Early indications 
not having been most favorable, it is possible many bee-keepers will not have laid in a sufficient stock of sup- 
plies, such as sections and foundation, for the clover and basswood crop this month. We are prepared to 
make up for this oversight by having a large stock of both sections and foundation on hand for instant deliv- 
ery. e carry nothing but the Root make, which insures the best quality of everything. We sell at factory 


prices, thereby insuring a uniform rate to every one. 


The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati 


to points south of us will mean quite an item to bee-keepers in this territory. We are so located that we can 
make immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


If you haven’t made arrangements for the disposition of your honey and wax for this season, consult us- 
We buy both in large quantities, and can assure you of fair and courteous treatment, and a good price for your 


crop. 


Shipping-Cases. 


To sell your crop to the best advantage it must be well put up in attractive style. We have shipping-cases 
that answer every requirement of looks and utility. Small producers who sell their crops locally will be inter- 
ested in the cartons in which comb honey is put up to sell to the fancy customers at top-notch prices. We 


have honey-cans, too, in cases for those who produce extracted honey. 
have that the bee-keeper needs, either to produce his crop or help to sell it. 


In fact, there isn’t anything we don’t 


C. H. W. WEBER & C0. 


CINCINNATI, 


2146 Central Avenue. 
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HAMM Maa ee, — 


For the best pictures of bees, bee-appliances and bee-scenes 
sent in before November 1, 1912 





MH MMMM MMMM MAM 


First Prize, Cash . . $25.00 
Second , , , 10.00 
Third | i : ‘ 5.00 
Fourth ‘ ‘ ‘ 5.00 
Fifth , : , 5.00 


6th to 25th each one copy of ‘‘Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,’’ or in case you have this we will sub- 


stitute any other standard work on bees 


Restrictions :— All pictures to be clearand of good print, and 


accompanied by at least a short description. We reserve the right 





to use any and all pictures sent in. No picture will be accepted 
which has already been used in publication. 


Any size picture willdo. Send in your pictures now, or take them 
now and send them in before the date mentioned above. 


For every picture we use, even if it does NOT come in 
the prizes, we will give a premium of some sort 


It is our aim to increase the value the American Bee Journal, 
and we must have good pictures and plenty of them. Remember, 
our magazine is a National bee-paper 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Hancock GCo., Illinois 
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